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A time of confrontation 


have warned repeatedly over the past months that 
this is the worst period since the end of the Second 
World War in terms of all forms of far right, racist 
and religious hatred. And now, as we go to press, we 
have the spectacle of US president Donald Trump 
retweeting material from the fascist grouplet Britain 
First to a huge international audience. At the same time, 
Trump’s former advisor Steve Bannon has been meeting 
not only former UKIP leader Nigel Farage in London, but 
also Jacob Rees-Mogg — a key figure on the right of the 
Conservative Party. Trump and Bannon are helping to 
push fascism and the far right into the mainstream. 
Identitarian politics has its roots in a secret gathering in 
Sweden in 2000 of people who wanted to reshape national 
socialism. It attracted little public attention until 2012 but 
since then it has spread to other countries in Europe, to 
the US — in the guise of the “alt-right” 
through the work of extremists such 


At last, in December 2016, the government banned the Nazi 
group National Action, a ban extended to two splinter groups 
in September 2017. Yet other than a few arrests of individuals, 
there has been no real response to the dangerous and evil 
work of the fascist group Britain First. Searchlight is still 
demanding an investigation into the activities of Britain First 
in the run-up to the brutal murder of Jo Cox MP. National 
Action’s gloating over Cox’s death was the tipping point that 
led to the ban, yet nothing is done about Britain First’s call for 
direct action against Muslim politicians and their allies — a 
category that included the murdered Labour MP. 

While the government is jeopardising the protection of the 
British people by ill thought out cuts to the police, violence 
on the streets is growing and racist and religious hatred 
is spiralling, with the police unable to do more than play 
catch-up. Anti-fascist and anti-racist organisations have 

always tried to keep ethnic and religious 
minorities safe from violence and 


as Bannon and Richard Spencer — Now we have the spe ctacle of intimidation and will carry on doing so. 


and to parts of Asia. In Russia it has 
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changing — ignored by some people who 


previous home secretary — and the 


hold themselves up as experts onthefar @Q hu g e inte if natio nal au die NCE _. exclusion of a number of other Nazis 


right — alerted some anti-fascists and 

academics, who realised there was a 

link between these developments and the now overwhelming 
evidence of Russian president Vladimir Putin’s interventions 
around the world that aim to undermine democracy. 

Maybe those who should have known better will now 
stop accusing Searchlight of being a tool of the CIA and 
the US State Department. We have stood by our record of 
opposing the murderous plots of the US against European 
democracy, such as Operation Gladio. Now we have 
policies of subversion being played out by Putin’s lackeys 
around the world. 

Only now are the media talking about the influence of 
Putin and those financed by Russia in the run-up to the 
Brexit vote. The time has come for the government to shut 
down the operations of Russian media outlet RT in the UK, 
including the activities of the well known Nazis it employs 


and those collaborators who are happy to take Putin’s cash. 
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are still not enough to prevent a steady 

flow of overseas Nazi extremists 
coming to Britain to address private far right conferences. 
Searchlight would welcome the opportunity to supply home 
secretary Amber Rudd with an up to date list of these Nazis’ 
visits and their activities while they are here. 

This year Searchlight has intervened and campaigned 
successfully against the Nazi threat in Scandinavia, 
Hungary, Poland, Austria and in the US. We are looking 
forward to some good news next year, when the massive 
Searchlight archive at the University of Northampton will 
expand yet again as we move into a new building with much 
better facilities. A growing number of researchers, writers, 
students and academics are now making regular use of it. 

We would like to wish all our readers and supporters a 
very happy and prosperous 2018. ® 


Gerry Gable, editor 
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By Gerry Gable 


Richard Spencer 
kept out of Poland 


T he Polish government banned US Nazi Richard 


Spencer from attending an international fascist 
gathering in Warsaw on 11 November after British 
MEPs raised his proposed visit with their Polish colleagues. 

The conference took place the day before 60,000 Polish 
ultranationalists, Holocaust deniers, violent Nazis and 
other rightwingers took part in the annual “March of 
Independence” through Warsaw, carrying antisemitic 
and racist banners with slogans such as “White Europe of 
brotherly nations” and “Clean blood”. 

Spencer was prohibited from entering Hungary three years 
ago after Searchlight campaigned to stop a Nazi conference 
at which he planned to speak. The Hungarian government 
banned the conference and Spencer was arrested and 
deported, leading to his exclusion from the whole of the 
Schengen area of Europe. In 2016 Spencer was banned from 
the UK for life, after Searchlight lobbied the Home Office. 

Spencer’s Polish hosts were not completely let down as 
Russian Nazi Denis Nikitin did turn up. The Polish far right 
has had to stop putting on armed training in their own 
country, but Nikitin now organises trips for Nazis to training 
camps in Russia, where they use state-of-the-art weaponry. 


The NF at the 
Cenotaph 


a 


‘Headhunters’ in East End 


round 80 football hooligans who associate themselves with 
Ace FC staged a march from Aldgate East to London’s City 

Hall on 21 October, supposedly to oppose “Islamic terror”. 
They included members of the notorious Nazi-linked Headhunters 
hooligan firm. A large group of the thugs attempted to provoke members 


: : : : John Meighan 
of the local community by walking to their assembly point past East (left), the FLA 


London Mosque but were diverted away by police. 


leader 
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NF and FLAturn 
up at Cenotaph 


small group of National Front Nazis gathered 
A: the Cenotaph on Remembrance day — with 

numbers noticeably down on previous years. 
Former leading lights such as Richard Edmonds were 
there, along with London Forum organiser Jeremy 
“Jez” Bedford-Turner. 

The NF was followed by a small delegation from the 
Football Lads Alliance — the new far right street movement 
(see pages 8 and 9 for details). Leader John Meighan and 
friends appeared to find the event highly entertaining. 
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Anne Marie Waters 
launches new party 


By Jack Mills 


Failed UKIP leadership candidate 
Anne Marie Waters has launched 
a new far right political party, 
For Britain. Waters came second 
to unknown Henry Bolton in 
the UKIP leadership election in 
September. 

When Waters lost she left UKIP’s 
conference immediately and 
her close supporters left shortly 
after. Within hours one of these, 
Jordan Diamond-Morrison, now of 
Generation Identity, tweeted that 
Waters would be responding to the 
defeat by launching a new party. 

In October the party was officially 
launched at a press conference 
in Crawley, Sussex. No journalists 
actually attended the launch. But 
Stephen Yaxley-Lennon (aka former 
English Defence League leader 
“Tommy Robinson”) was on hand to 
shoot a sycophantic interview with 
Waters - a former colleague from 
his failed bid to launch Pegida UK. 

Yaxley-Lennon is also one of a 
number of former British National 
Party activists who supported Waters’ 
bid to win control of UKIP and have 
now switched their support to For 
Britain. Jack Buckby, who like Yaxley- 
Lennon works for Canadian “alt-right” 
YouTube channel Rebel Media, was 
heavily involved in Waters’ campaign. 

Buckby registered the domain 
name for the UKIP leadership 
campaign which is now being used as 
For Britain's official website. Metadata 
on the PDF of Waters’ manifesto for 
the campaign reveals Buckby is the 
author of the document. He is now 
expected to be involved in For Britain 
at a relatively senior level despite 
having a job at Rebel Media. 

In early September Waters 
and Buckby took part in a poorly 


attended anti-Muslim march in 
Bristol. Also on the march was Paul 
Weston of Liberty GB. Given Buckby’s 
involvement in Liberty GB after 
he left the BNP and the closeness 
between Waters and Weston, it 
would not be a surprise to see 
Liberty GB fold into For Britain with 
Weston being given a senior role. 
Waters’ background in street 
activism stretches back to her 
involvement on the left. She was 
once a local council candidate for 
the Labour Party and a trade union 
shop steward involved in anti-cuts 
and anti-privatisation campaigning. 


Anti-Muslim 

When she became an anti-Muslim 
campaigner, launching pressure 
group Sharia Watch UK with the 
help of Baroness Cox, her activism 
continued. Waters was involved in 
the senior leadership of Pegida UK 
when Yaxley-Lennon tried to launch a 
British franchise of the German racist 
street movement. 

She was also one of the speakers 
at the Manchester “UK Against Hate” 
rally organised by Yaxley-Lennon 
in June, addressing crowds before 
they rampaged through Manchester 
attacking anti-racists and 
intimidating vulnerable minorities. 

Waters’ campaign for the UKIP 
leadership saw her misinterpret 
statistics to push racist conspiracy 
theories targeting the Muslim 
community. The support she gets 
online shows there is a strong racist 
undercurrent to her campaigning, 
despite the vocal efforts she is 
making to distance herself and For 
Britain from organised fascism and 
the far right. 

Whatever Waters says, For 
Britain is a far right party that will 
draw support from the those who 
previously voted for the BNP. 
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By Tash Shifrin, 
Martin Smith 
and James 

A longer version 
of this article and 
the ‘Six things you 
need to know was 
first published 

on the Dream 
Deferred website 
dreamdeferred. 
org.uk 
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ondon witnessed the largest 

demonstration of the far right 

in generations on Saturday 7 
October. This was the second outing of 
the Football Lads Alliance. It was not 
the usual sort of protest march. The 
FLA mobilises through a secret, invite- 
only Facebook group. Its publicity was 
put out by a paid PR firm. 

The FLA was started by “football 
lads” — members of hooligan firms. 
This time they were joined by Veterans 
Against Terrorism. The FLA has 
also succeeded in pulling in some 
ordinary football fans, although the 
bulk of the marchers were clearly 
attached to hooligan firms. It was an 
overwhelmingly white, male demo. 

In the run-up, groups of hundreds of 
FLA supporters gathered in pubs and 
on the Tube, dishing out occasional 
racist abuse. Thousands then gathered 
at Park Lane. As with the FLA’s first 
demo in June, speakers were careful 
to use a dog-whistle technique rather 
than explicit racist statements. But 
patriotism, nationalism and opposition 
to immigration were repeated themes. 


Missing from the speakers list was 
Toni Bugle, the “counterjihadist” 
Islamophobe with connections to the 
English Defence League and other 
figures in the far right. Bugle spoke at 
the FLA’s first demo in June but the 
FLA cancelled her at the last minute this 
time, citing PR advice. Mohan Singh, 
another EDL associate and close ally 
of its former leader Stephen Yaxley- 
Lennon (aka Tommy Robinson), who 
also spoke in June, was also absent. 

As the march moved off it was very 
disciplined — the FLA’s no banners, no 
chanting rules held up for a while. But 
as it moved up Piccadilly, marchers 
were already peeling off and heading 
for the pubs. There were fascists among 
the marchers, including members of the 
EDL identifiable by visible EDL tattoos 
and the March for England group. 

The true nature of the FLA was 
exposed when the remains of the 
demo moved down Whitehall, where 
campaigners from Stand Up to Racism 
were peacefully handing out leaflets. 
The FLA marchers responded with 
hostility, racist abuse, flying bottles and 


chants of “We want our country back,” 
and “Youre not English any more.” 

Estimates of the size of the demo vary 
from 5,000 to 20,000. The FLA claims 
far more. We feel there were around 
10,000 or so there — a sharp increase on 
June’s demo of up to 5,000. By the time 
the march reached the end, numbers 
had fallen significantly. But even taking 
numbers at the lower end of this scale, 
this was the biggest protest of the far 
right since the Second World War. 

The FLA leadership was buoyed by 
the turnout and is planning a third 
protest in the north of Britain. But the 
FLA is still new and in a state of flux. It 
faces sharp internal contradiction. Its 
leadership argue that its public stance of 
not allowing open racism, and marching 
without flags or chanting, has allowed 
it to grow. 

But many FLA members are openly 
frustrated by the softly, softly approach. 
The leaders risk demoralising the FLA’s 
core racist, hooligan support unless 
they harden their nationalist and racist 
rhetoric — but this could disillusion 
their softer supporters. 
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The FLA march 
stretches up 
Piccadilly (main 
pic). FLA leader 
John Meighan 
with close ally 
Phillip Hickin (top 
left), and Hickin 
(below, at centre 
of photo with 
arms wide) with 
pals in antisemitic 
costumes 
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The FLA: six things you need to know 


1 What are the FLA’s origins? 

The FLA was launched in the wake of the London 
Bridge terrorist attack. Up to 5,000 people joined 
its first protest on 24 June. The vast majority were 
from hooligan firms based in London and the south 
east. Historically fascist organisations such as the 
National Front and the EDL have attempted to 
recruit hooligans, along with genuine football fans. 
The firms are used to operating under the radar to 
avoid the attentions of the police. 

The FLA is based on “football lads” - the term hooligan 
firms use to describe themselves. This is not the same 
as “football fans” or “football supporters”, who often get 
together to campaign on real football issues. The FLA has 
developed out of these football firms - it is not a football 
fans’ movement and it is wrong to treat it as such. 


2 How is it trying to recruit? 

The FLA has used secret Facebook groups to build 
support, and is trying to use genuine football fans’ 
forums to promote its demonstrations. They have 
brought FLA banners into a number of stadiums and 
FLA supporters have leafleted some grounds. 


3 What kind of organisation is it? 

Since its inception we have argued that the FLA is a 
far right racist street movement in which fascists are 
organising. Despite its claims not to be racist, it uses 
Islamophobia - anti-Muslim racism - either openly 
and explicitly or more covertly. 

Publicly the FLA claims it opposes all forms of 
“extremism”. The founder of the FLA, John Meighan, claims 
that the group is “neither left or right” - a slogan widely 
used by fascist organisations in the past. But the inner 
circle is secretive and tries to hide its political associations. 
Meighan readily gave an interview to far right Islamophobic 
website Shy Society. And the FLA twitter account has also 
retweeted material from US “alt-right” Nazi outlets. 

A look at the Facebook profiles and activity of key figures 
in the FLA, such as those on the platform and holding the 
banner at its June demo, shows several are followers or 
friends of “Tommy Robinson” (Stephen Yaxley-Lennon), 
fascist Britain First leaders Paul Golding and Jayda Fransen 
and the like. 

A number of political viewpoints are common to 
most of the FLA’s followers. Firstly racism - in particular 
Islamophobia - plays a central role in their worldview. 
Second they despise Jeremy Corbyn, and the racist 
invective and vitriol aimed at Diane Abbott by many knows 
no bounds. Finally they are cheerleaders for the military. 
Many supporters make openly racist comments on social 
media and happily share posts by Donald Trump, Tommy 
Robinson, Nigel Farage and other far right demagogues. 


4 But the FLA say they’re not racist... 

Well they would, wouldn't they? Almost all far right 
populist and fascist leaders, from US president Donald 
Trump to French fascist leader Marine Le Pen, claim 
they are not racist. If they were to proclaim their true 
beliefs they would remain in the political wilderness. 

When the EDL was launched it boasted it had black and 
Asian members and was only opposed to “radical Islam”. Its 
slogan was, “Not racist or violent but no longer silent” - but 
racism and violence rapidly became its calling cards. Within 
a year its leadership's links with the BNP were exposed, 
its members were often engaged in violent attacks on 
Muslims, and later on socialist and trade union meetings. 

You also have to judge the FLA by the company it keeps. 
As we revealed at the time, speakers at the FLA's first demo 
included Toni Bugle, a far right Islamophobe linked with the 
EDL, and Mohan Singh, also associated with the EDL and 
a close ally of its former leader Tommy Robinson. The FLA 
has described its own relationship with Robinson as one of 
“mutual respect”. 

The argument that the FLA is only opposed to “Islamic 
extremists” and not to Islam itself was exposed as a lie 
on Twitter. A supporter, the Lone Ranger, said: “You need 
to tackle Islam to defeat Islamist extremists or we will 
all go around in circles forever... bottom line.” The FLA 
replied: “Yes we will as part of our agenda buddy.” 

The real attitude to racism among key FLA figures is 
also gruesomely illustrated by the picture (above left), 
showing central FLA figure Phillip Hickin and pals dressed 
in antisemitic costumes designed to mock orthodox Jews. 


5 How do they finance their organisation? 

The FLA is developing a major merchandising 
operation, selling FLA hoodies, T-shirts, badges and 
banners. Merchandise sales raised large sums for 
fascist groups such as Combat 18 and the EDL. The FLA 
have gone a step further: John Meighan has set the 
FLA up as a limited company, with himself as director. 


6 If we ignore the FLA will it just go away? 

Some anti-racists argue that it’s best to ignore the 
FLA and it will go away. Others say the firms will end 
up fighting each other, so the FLA will eventually 
implode. We believe that waiting for the FLA to 
disappear or self-destruct would be a mistake. 

It is true that all far right street movements are unstable 
and prone to splits. But we saw with the EDL’s “march and 
grow’ strategy that the growing size and violence of its 
demos gave fascist elements the confidence to harden up 
the racist street movement. If left unchecked racist and 
fascist street movements can grow fast - it is important to 
take the FLA seriously. This is already the biggest far right 
wing street movement Britain has seen. 
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BBC report on Ukrainian Nazi group 
C14 condemned by MP John Cryer 


oncerns about the BBC’s 

reporting of Ukrainian far- 

right group C14 have been 
raised in the House of Commons by 
Labour Party chair John Cryer MP. 
In an early day motion, the MP said 
the BBC’s reporting on C14 — also 
known as Sich — failed to uphold 
BBC editorial values and “afforded a 
degree of legitimacy to C14, allowing 
it to disguise itself as a nationalist 
organisation engaged in reasonable 
activities”. 

Activists in Ukraine say the report 
was used by the fascist group to 
promote itself — in particular through 
Facebook paid advertising. Despite 
concerns from Ukrainian journalists, 
experts and human rights defenders, 
the local BBC editorial board did not 
do anything to provide balance or show 
the real picture, even afterwards. 

The BBC report portrays a group 
of patriots and activists, struggling 
for civil society and street-fighting 
against those who express pro- 
Russian political views. Leaving aside 
considerations of whether street 
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violence against those who express 
“improper thoughts” is ethical and 
falls within the law, this portrait of 
the group is very unbalanced — it 
mentions nothing about its far right 
views and actions, which are well 
known and have already been shown 
not only in different Ukrainian media, 
but even on official group pages in 
social networks. 

The number 14 in C14 comes from 
the well known Nazi slogan, the 
“14 words” — “We must secure the 
existence of our people and a future for 
white children” — and the organisation 
uses banners with the Celtic cross used 
by white supremacist groups. 

C14’s leader, Yevhen Karas, used to 
be a member of the far right Svoboda 
party, an assistant to Svoboda MP 
Andriy Illienko and a Svoboda 
candidate for the city council of 
Ukraine’s capital, Kyiv. At first C14 
was a kind of unofficial Svoboda 
side project, doing things that were 
useful to the party, but for which 
Svoboda did not want to take official 
responsibility. 


By Ganna 
Grytsenko 


C14/ Sich on the 


march 


In 2010-11 the leftist student unions 
Pryama Diya (Direct Action) and 
Studentska Diya (Student Action), 
supported by the centrist network 
Fundatsiya Regionalnykh Initsiatyv 
(Regional Initiatives Foundation), 
held a protest campaign against 
planned reforms to the education 
system, considering them to be too 
commercial and “corruptogenic” — 
likely to lead to bribery or corruption. 

The then minister of education, 
Dmytro Tabachnyk, was a member 
of the Party of Regions, the ruling 
party of Viktor Yanukovych, 
president of Ukraine at the time, 
who was constructing a dictatorship, 
successfully working on getting rid of 
any opposition. 

Svoboda was seen as providing 
some sort of opposition to 
Yanukovych. But after the revolution 
of 2013-14, Yanukovych left the 
country and Svoboda lost its 
influence. Later, documents were 
found supporting the suspicion that it 
was paid by the Party of Regions. 

So Svoboda member Karas and his 
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little gang were useful to the ruling 
party when it was trying to wreck the 
education protests, in particular by 
bringing into them antisemitic pictures 
portraying Tabachnyk with the 
sidelocks worn by some religious Jews. 

But this tactic did not bring success. 
When it became clear that the protests 
were strong enough to survive the 
spoiling tactics, C14 started to move 
the conflict from the conventional 
political field towards street violence. 
During the next few years, several 
attacks on trade union activists took 
place. 


LGBT event 


In 2012 Svoboda and C14 activists 
carried out an attack on a pro-LGBT 
event supported by leftwing groups in 
the community. C14 members have 
also had group photographs taken 
with far right members of the pro- 
imperial Russian “Resistance” group. 
They have entered sessions of Kyiv 
city council with a 15cm knife and 
posed inside with a white power flag. 

They also promote racism among 
football fans. A “young football cup” 
organised by C14 offered Nazism to 
underage boys — photos of the event 
are full of Nazi salutes, swastikas 
and white power crosses. The event 
had been labelled, “Only for white 
children,” but this was later changed 
to, “Against modern football”. 

During the revolution of 2013-14, 
activists from C14 occupied and lived 
in the Kyiv city council building, 
decorating it with far right visuals, 
thus providing a picture of a “Nazi 
coup”, instead of an anti-dictatorship 
protest, for Russian mass media. 

After the revolution and during the 
beginning of the Russian invasion 
many Ukrainian nationalists, 
among other active citizens, joined 
voluntary units that were later 
partially incorporated into Ukraine’s 
military and internal security forces, 
considering this an act of patriotism 
and anti-imperial struggle. 

Members of C14 also joined 
internal security forces but they were 
reportedly accused of committing 
war crimes. Others were suspected 
of taking part in an assault on pro- 
Russian author Oles Buzina. 

Besides this, the group still openly 
commits attacks not only against 
pro-Russian Ukrainians, which at 
least might be explained in the general 
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context of Russia’s annexation of 
Crimea and invasion of eastern Ukraine, 
but also against pro-Ukrainian LGBT 
events like Pride marches — a common 
target for far right attacks in Ukraine. 
They use the slang term “safari” to 
describe such attacks. 

C14 has also defamed the leftist 
nationalist group Autonomous 
Resistance. AR members — together 
with Oleg Sentsov and Oleksandr 
Kolchenko, now imprisoned by 
Russia — participated in Crimean 
protests against the annexation of 
the peninsula and then left Crimea 
and went voluntarily to fight on the 
front line. This completely pro- 
Ukrainian initiative was reported by 
Karas as “pro-Russian”, with false 
evidence. When a former C14 member 
opposed this, he was threatened with 
a “nationalist Gestapo” and attempts 
were made to attack him. 

Last year an armed attack on AR 
headquarters by C14 and other far 
right groups took place. And C14 
members are free with their fists even 
in conflicts with other far rightists. 

The group, however, tries to make its 
image more respectable by participating 
in protests on urban development 
issues and by providing educational 
events on various topics. It also uses 
its participation in the revolution of 
2013-14 to boost its image — although 
members hid in the Canadian embassy 
during the highest peak of it. 


Violence 


This makes C14 a kind of Jekyll 

and Hyde organisation — with 
interchangeable roles of activist 

and terrorist. But even their urban 
development protests mostly consist 
of violence — of clashes with the 
developers’ guards, securing the 
illegal development sites. 

While C14 has committed violence 
openly or almost openly since 2010, 
the BBC’s positive picture in its 
reporting on the group contributes 
to its impunity. It is strange to 
see such reporting by a reputable 
media organisation — without expert 
comment or a voice for the victims 
of the group’s attacks, without even 
mentioning the range of views of the 
“safari” targets. 

From Kyiv it is difficult to see 
whether the initiative in the House of 
Commons will have an impact — but I 
want to believe that it will. 


FPO gains in 
Austria poll 


Anti-fascists in Austria reacted with anger and 
defiance at the news that the Freedom Party 
(FPO) had taken its highest share of the vote in 
the parliamentary elections. 

Campaigners marched through Vienna against 
the FPO, saying the party would be resisted. One 
said, “It is clear that the FPO's vicious Islamophobia 
has been taken up by those in the mainstream, such 
as the victorious conservative OVP party.” Protestors 
demanded that the FPO should not be offered any 
influence or seats in government. 

Heinz-Christian Strache’s FPO was formed in 1956. 
Its first leader was former Nazi minister and SS officer 
Anton Reinthaller. The FPO came to prominence 
in 1999 when it won 27% of the vote in the general 
election. The conservative OVP invited it to form a 
coalition government. The EU imposed mild diplomatic 
sanctions, but quickly lifted them. The then FPO leader 
Jorg Haider symbolised aspects of the party harking 
back to the days of Hitler's Third Reich. Haider became 
rich when he inherited land that had belonged to a 
Jewish family until the Nazis drove them out in 1941. 

The coalition provoked mass protests. Hundreds of 
thousands of anti-fascists protested in Vienna in 2000 
and there were demonstrations across Europe. 

The party is Islamophobic and racist towards 
immigrants. FPO leader Strache wants to build a fence 
around Austria to keep out migrants. FPO politicians 
have said refugees should stay in Muslim countries 
to “live with their fellow believers”, and called on 
them to be deported with military aircraft. Strache 
tells FPO supporters, “Islam is not part of Austria.” 

Strache has been condemned for antisemitism 
too. In 2012 he posted a cartoon on Facebook of a 
“banker” with a hooked nose, wearing Star of David 
cufflinks and feasting while a hungry man looks on. 

In the past he attended an event held by the German 
group Viking Jugend (Viking Youth) - modelled on the 
Hitler Youth - which was later banned. Strache claims 
this was youthful silliness. His party also wants to end 
European-wide sanctions against Putin’s Russia. 

In December, the Austrian presidential election 
saw FPO candidate Norbert Hofer took over 46% of 
the vote, losing narrowly to independent Alexander 
Van der Bellen. Hofer is an honorary member of 
extreme right student fraternity Marko-Germania zu 
Pinkafeld, which has a pan-German nationalist stance 
and wants to see Austria and Germany brought into 
a single German nation. Hofer has publicly worn a 
blue cornflower, a symbol used by Austrian fascists 
in the 1930s. He has also been photographed kissing 
the hand of French fascist leader Marine Le Pen. 
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The Spanish state’s response to Catalonia’s independence 
vote has brought uncomfortable reminders of repression 
under Franco's dictatorship, writes Marcus Langley-Marsh 


Franco's 
phantoms 


he question of Catalan 

independence from 

Spain is as old as 

Spain itself. Like their 

neighbours to the west 
in the Basque country, Catalans have 
a separate language and cultural 
identity to the rest of Spain. The 
Catalans have always campaigned for 
their aspirations by peaceful means. 

However the decision of the Catalan 
government to hold a referendum for 
independence on 1 October set it on 
a collision course with Madrid. For 
many Catalans of older generations 
the events that have unfolded since 
are an uncomfortable reminder of 
when their language was banned and 
democracy suppressed by the thugs of 
the old dictator, Francisco Franco. 

Many commentators see the 
unfolding situation as proof that 
Spain’s transition from dictatorship to 
democracy in the late 1970s was tailored 
to ensure that much of the apparatus 
of the Franco regime was kept in place 
— to be used when required to smash 
progressive challenges from the left or 
from parts of the country that seek self- 
determination. 

Ahead of the independence vote, the 
Spanish state increased the tension 
by declaring the referendum illegal, 
raiding printing presses that were 
making ballot papers and arresting 
high-profile civic leaders in Catalonia. 
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Catalans march 


for independence 
and against 
repression by 
the Madrid 
government 


Thousands of riot police were drafted 
into Barcelona and billeted on an 
enormous cruise ship. Catalan dockers 
immediately responded with a mass 
meeting, which voted to refuse any 
handling of the ship. The riot police 
were from the notorious paramilitary 
Guardia Civil and the Policia 
Nationale. Both forces are known for 
brutality and seen by many on the left 
as reactionary forces wheeled out for 
political policing in times of unrest. 

On referendum day, the imported 
riot cops smashed their way into 
polling stations. Women and senior 
citizens were beaten with batons and 
thrown down stairwells. Over 1,000 
people were injured, with hundreds 
requiring hospital treatment. But 
if the government in Madrid had 
hoped that this intimidation would 
wreck the vote, it was a gamble that 
spectacularly backfired. 

The invading army of police 
closed just 4% of polling stations. 
Everywhere else turnout was 
unexpectedly high and Catalans, 
incensed by the bullying, voted for 
independence by a staggering 90%. 

The following day a protest in 
Barcelona, called by students against 
repression, was attended by tens 
of thousands of people. Then on 3 
October a general strike brought 
Catalonia to a standstill with 
hundreds of thousands hitting the 


streets in support of independence 
and against the violence of the 
Spanish state. 

That evening the Spanish king 
addressed the nation and brazenly 
took sides with Madrid against 
the Catalans without a word of 
condemnation for the violence. This 
comes as little surprise as the Spanish 
monarchy, which was returned 
from exile and restored by Franco in 
1947, would see any independence 
initiatives inside Spain as a direct 
challenge to its wealth and power. 

Catalonia is comparatively 
prosperous compared with the rest 
of the country, which is still reeling 
from the economic crisis of 2008. The 
Spanish state has much to lose and 
clearly has the backing of its neoliberal 
European partners in ensuring no 
financial shocks to the markets are 
caused by Catalan independence. 

The violence was greeted by a wall 
of silence across the EU, with only the 
prime minister of Belgium speaking 
out — although opposition leaders 
have loudly denounced the scenes. In 
Britain, Labour leader Jeremy Corbyn 
and the Scottish National Party’s 
Nicola Sturgeon have both spoken out 
against the repression. 

With the clear support of the 
national and international ruling elites 
Spain’s conservative government has 
now launched an assault on Catalan 
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independence that has many echoes 

of Spain’s dark past. Despite an offer 
of negotiations from the Catalan 
parliament, Spain met the declaration 
of independence by triggering article 
155 of the constitution. This allows 
Madrid to sack the entire Catalan 
government and impose direct rule. 
The courts have levelled accusations 
of sedition and rebellion against many 
democratically elected Catalan leaders. 
These are very serious charges, which 
carry a maximum jail terms of 15 and 
30 years respectively. Those politicians 
who showed up in court have been 
remanded in custody awaiting trial. 


Catalan president Carles Puigdemont 
and five ministers fled to Brussels where 
they are rumoured to be setting up a 
government in exile. This would not be 
the first time. Catalan leader Joseph 
Tarradellas lived in Paris during the 
Franco years and remained there until 
the dictator died in 1977. Puigdemont 
submitted to a European arrest warrant, 
issued by a Spanish judge in November 
as eight Catalan ministers were jailed, 
but at the time of going to press he has 
not been extradited to Spain. 

However, it is on the streets that the 
ugliest face of Spanish unionism and 
nationalism has been seen. 

A week after the referendum, 
hundreds of thousands of unionists 
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assembled and marched in Barcelona. 
While most were peaceful, a 
significant minority made fascist 
salutes to the assembled media. As 
other marchers tried to calm them 
down and move them away, they 
pelted press photographers and 
camera crews with coins and bottles. 
In London, a callout was announced 
on a social media platform used by 
Spanish ex-pats in Britain. It invited 
Spanish patriots to meet in a Camden 
pub and tour the locality, identifying 
houses and flats that were displaying 


Catalan flags and visiting the residents. 


Suggestions were made about how to 
pressure landlords into evicting them. 

Catalan representatives in London 
contacted the police, who clearly took 
a dim view of a foreign crisis spilling 
out onto their turf. Doors were 
knocked on and the action was hastily 
cancelled. 

But Spain’s far right has been 
emboldened by the crisis to spread 
its activities across the Spanish state. 
The neighbouring province of Valencia 
has a traditional holiday on 9 October, 
which celebrates the local language 
and culture. This year a sizable group 
of fascists, carrying Spanish flags and 
sieg-heiling, disrupted the proceedings 
attacking and injuring innocent people 
with weapons including crowbars and 
pepper sprays. 

On 12 October, Spain’s National 


Day, a smaller but far more sinister 
protest happened in Barcelona. 
Spanish nationalists, many carrying 
flares and shields, burned Catalan 
flags and election material. Activists 
and banners of Democracia Nacional 
(DNJ) were heavily in evidence. 

Formed in 1995 from the remains 
of several reactionary groups the 
DNJ openly positions itself on the 
far right and is vehemently opposed 
to immigration from abroad and 
autonomy for smaller regions at 
home. In 2007 it invited former Ku 
Klux Klan grand wizard David Duke to 
speak at a rally. 

Perhaps most shameful of all 
were the events that occurred in 
Barcelona on 26 October, after the 
Catalan parliament was dissolved 
by Madrid following its declaration 
of independence. Unionists tried to 
break through the Catalan police 
and attack those celebrating the 
declaration. When they failed they 
tried to force their way into a cultural 
centre where teenagers were engaged 
in extracurricular activities. Two 
teachers were injured but a swiftly 
erected barricade kept the invaders 
out. Then a Catalan radio station was 
attacked, with journalists trapped 
inside for many hours. 

On 8 November a second general 
strike hit Catalonia, with roads and 
railways blocked. The situation 
remains unstable as Searchlight 
goes to press. But there is little 
doubt that the Spanish state is at 
best unwittingly energising the far 
right with its nationalist language 
and undemocratic repression of the 
Catalan people. At worst it is turning 
a blind eye as the unionist and fascist 
thugs prove to be the useful idiots of a 
government that has mismanaged the 
whole crisis from the word go. 

The mass graves of the Franco 
era remain. The Franco regime’s 
many other crimes are hidden by an 
establishment and monarchy that 
would rather forget its past than 
confront it or seek reconciliation. 
Churches and government buildings 
still carry the symbols of the 
dictatorship. Franco’s tomb is still 
a place of pilgrimage for lowlifes of 
every description. While this remains 
the case the spectre of fascism will 
continue to haunt Spain’s streets and 
corridors of power. 
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After Charlottesville 


White supremacists in the US have 
taken a step forward after the rally 
in Charlottesville, Virginia, where 
an anti-racist protestor was killed, 
argues Leonard Zeskind 


White Lives Matter rally in Shelbyville, 

Tennessee, drew about 200 hardcore 

white supremacists on 28 October. It was 

sponsored primarily by the Traditional 

Workers Party, a Nazi outfit led by Matthew 
Heimbach, and the League of the South, a Southern 
nationalist organisation led by Michael Hill. 

Both organisations had been at the centre of events in 
Charlottesville, Virginia, the previous August, when an 
anti-racist protestor — Heather Heyer — was murdered by 
a known white supremacist. The August event had been 
led by the now well known US white supremacist Richard 
Spencer. But Spencer and organisations associated with 
him such as Identity Europa chose not to go to Shelbyville. 
The Threeper militia, which had been at Charlottesville 
and elsewhere, did not attend either. 

Heimbach’s Traditional Workers Party was organised 
in 2015 and remains small. But it is growing from coast to 
coast, and an East Tennessee unit has formed. 

Historically, the League of the South was a talking 
shop dominated by southern professors holding onto 
a Confederate secessionist dream. Several years ago it 
decided to become more active on the streets and it has 
grown accordingly — and attracted a younger generation of 
members. The organisation’s Facebook page now has over 
7,440 “likes”. Hill now espouses more clearly antisemitic 
rhetoric, alongside his white supremacist ideology. And 
he has brought his league into a new Nationalist Front, 
alongside the National Socialist Movement, the Traditional 
Workers Party and other similar outfits. 

In Shelbyville anti-racists and the now omnipresent 
Antifa were separated by police into two distinct portions of 
the streets, unlike the situation in Charlottesville in August. 

The white nationalist leadership was unanimous in its 
assessment that this event was a success. After the rally, 
the racists car-caravanned off to a state park, relaxed, ate 
lunch and got to know each other better. They decided not 


National Socialist 
Movement, above, 
and Richard 
Spencer, right 
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Members of the 


to go down the highway to Murfreesboro, where a second 
rally had been advertised. They did try to go to a white 
church near Nashville, where eight people had been shot 
by an African immigrant, but they were rebuffed by anti- 
racists organised outside the church and by police. 

In Murfreesboro police were unable to contain the anti- 
racist counter protest and the 30 or so “Aryans” who had 
gathered there were run off. Nevertheless, the weekend 
was counted by white supremacists as an unqualified 
success. It should be noted that it is unusual for white 
supremacist street protests and rallies to occur after the 
first week of October. 

On 19 October, Richard Spencer finally spoke on the 
campus of the University of Florida, at Gainesville. He had 
been trying to get entry to the university for months and 
had threatened a lawsuit claiming free speech under the 
First Amendment of the US constitution. This threat got 
him on campus. He was met with solid loud protests inside 
the auditorium where he was to speak. A large anti-racist 
picket line marched outside the speaking venue. At a press 
conference before he took the stage at the university, 
Spencer claimed his “movement got a boost from the 
August white nationalist rally... in Charlottesville”. 


White ethnostate 


During his speech, Spencer attempted to argue for a “white 
ethnostate” to replace the US on its current territory. This 
call for a whites-only nation state is at the heart of the white 
nationalist ideology — and it is proof that Spencer’s “alt-right” 
politics is nothing more than a marketing device. It is much 
like former Ku Klux Klan leader David Duke’s one-time plea 
that he should be regarded as a “white civil rights” activist, 
rather than a Nazi. Elsewhere, Spencer has claimed that 
his Friday night torchlight march through the University of 
Virginia campus had been a religious experience. 
Regardless of the label you put on it, Spencer and his 
movement friends have made a definite attempt to find a 
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following on university campuses. Spencer has tried to gain 
entry to about half a dozen colleges this autumn. And far 
right organisations of every stripe are distributing flyers 

on campuses. Indeed, the Anti-Defamation League has 
counted “79 incidents of racist fliers, banners or stickers” 
on college campuses since 1 September. During the same 
period last year, it counted only nine incidents. 

Spencer Sunshine, an associate fellow at Political 
Research Associates in Boston, and the Southern Poverty 
Law Center believe that the events in Charlottesville in 
August represented a step back for white supremacists. 
They cite the murder of Heather Heyer by a known white 
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‘A qualitative change in the 
white nationalist movement 
had occurred, and the racists 
knew it’ 


supremacist, and the fact that anti-racists smothered the 
white supremacist rally there. They also cite cancelled 
rallies and other information. 

The Institute for Research and Education on Human 
Rights disagrees with them. We believe that the 
Charlottesville rally in August was a turning point for the 
white supremacists. As I wrote after Charlottesville, “A 
qualitative change in the white nationalist movement had 
occurred, and the racists knew it. Membership growth 
during the past two years had significantly increased, 
bringing in a new generation of young activists. 


New generation 


“A new generation of leaders had become ensconced, 
replacing the so-called Baby Boomers. Raised after the 
collapse of the Cold War, and educated at universities, they 
could not live with the growing presence and apparent 
power of people of colour. Although they embraced the 
white identity politics espoused by Richard Spencer, 

they concluded that their true goal was the creation of 

an all-white nation state carved out of the multiracial 
United States: white nationalism. So there is no ideological 
difference between generations.” 

This is a legitimate difference of analysis. And the future 
will tell us which is the more correct. 

There has also been a noticeable increase in anti-racist 
activity by white people, as evidenced by the growth of 
Antifa groups across the US. But there is also the solid fact 
that 55% of white people now believe they have been the 
subject of “racial discrimination”. It is from this pool that 
white supremacists of various stripes are trying to recruit. 
It is up to us, anti-racists and anti-fascists, to make sure 
that this moment of success for white supremacists does 
not continue. @ 


Leonard Zeskind is president of the Institute for Research 
and Education on Human Rights, based in the US 
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n anti-fascist photographer 
who has worked with 
Searchlight for more than 
40 years received a lifetime 
achievement award in the 
No2H8 Crime Awards 2017, announced 
in October. David Hoffman has spent four 
decades creating a photographic record of a 
range of social issues, including racism and 
social conflict, policing, homelessness, drugs, 
poverty and the environment. 

The No2H8 Crime Awards are coordinated 
by Faith Matters, the organisation that 
developed the national Tell MAMA project to 
support victims of anti-Muslim hatred. The 
awards ceremony is supported by a range of 
charities, including CST — which works to 
protect the Jewish community and monitors 
antisemitism in the UK — Stop Hate UK, Show 
Racism the Red Card, Kick It Out, Stonewall 
and the East European Resource Centre. 
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The theme of this year’s awards was 
“Upstanders not bystanders” and other 
winners included the Stop Funding Hate 
campaign, which won the Jo Cox special 
award for its campaign targeting hate 
messages in newspapers such as the Sun, 
Daily Mail and Daily Express by persuading 
advertisers to pull their support. 

David is a freelance photographer who first 
came into contact with Searchlight when he 
photographed National Front marches and 
other events involving far right violence in the 
1970s. In exchange for Searchlight telling him 
about upcoming fascist events, key individuals 
and organisations, he let us use his pictures. 

Born in 1946 in Stamford Hill, in the 
London borough of Hackney, David studied 
chemistry at the University of York in the 
1960s. He moved to Stepney, east London, 
in the early 1970s where he shared the slum 
conditions of his Asian neighbours and 


witnessed the aftermath of racist attacks 

on them — including murder, arson and 
brutal beatings. He saw his photography as 
a means of defending local Asian people and 
obtaining recognition and justice for them. 


In nominating David for the award, 
Searchlight noted, “David has always been 

in the front line, often suffering injuries 

from irate racist and Nazi thugs, to build his 
massive photographic archive, which is of 
huge value in documenting the social history 
of immigration and of the racism that migrant 
communities suffered. 

“As well as cooperating with community- 
based organisations, he has worked for TV 
investigative programmes such as World in 
Action and undertaken dangerous assignments 
for Searchlight including tracking foreign Nazi 
terrorists living in the UK.” 
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LEFT: Derek 
Beackon, later 
to be the British 
National Party's 
first councillor, 
at a 1990 rally in 
Bethnal Green, 
east London, 
aimed at stirring 
up racial tension 


RIGHT: Protesting 
in 1991 after the 
racist murder of 
15 year old Rolan 
Adams, a black 
teenager from 
Thamesmead, 
south east London 


Photographer and Searchlight contributor David Hoffman has won a lifetime 
achievement award after years of exposing racism and fascism, writes Sonia Gable 


The citation went on to explain how David 
was singled out by Nazis for a beating outside 
South Africa House during protests against 
the apartheid regime. 

“He is indefatigable. Three years ago he was 
diagnosed with cancer, but in October 2016 
he attended, and photographed, events in east 
London marking the 8oth anniversary of the 
‘Battle of Cable Street’ when the community 
defeated Oswald Mosley’s fascists on the 
streets.” 

David is dedicated to countering hatred, 
intolerance and prejudice. He has spent 
most of his life among the communities and 
victims who are the subjects of his work. He 
is fearless in the face of threats — and actual 
violence from racists and haters. 

His technical skills are admired by other 
professional photographers, among whom 
he is held in high esteem. His unique 
photo library contains tens of thousands of 
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photographs, which he has organised so they 
are an accessible resource for communities 
and campaigns. 

David has often supplied photos free 
of charge to worthwhile community 
campaigns, anti-fascist organisations and 
victims of racism, who have been able to 
use them as evidence in legal actions. He 
has spent a lifetime defending communities 
under attack from racist killers, often when 
others looked away. 


Protests 


David also gives lectures and contributes his 
photographs to exhibitions. In 2014 four East 
London cafes displayed his images depicting 
East End street scenes, pensioner clubs and 
20th century protests. 

He is vice chair of the British Photographic 
Council and takes an active interest in issues 
around press freedom and policing as well 


as copyright and intellectual property. As a 
founding member of Editorial Photographers 
UK and Photo-Forum London, David sees 
his engagement with regulatory bodies, the 
National Union of Journalists, the British 
Photographic Council and other photography 
organisations — as well as with commercial 
services protecting copyright — as the best 
way to achieve a supportive ecology for 
professional photography and to build a 
sustainable future for editorial photography. 
In 2013 David was awarded an honorary 
Doctor of Arts degree by the University of 
East London as a mark of recognition for his 
work as a photographer of social and race 
issues in Britain since the 1970s. 
Searchlight’s nomination for the No2H8 
Crime Awards included a sample of David’s 
anti-racist and anti-fascist photographs — 
some of which we reproduce here and on the 
pages overleaf. % 
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LEFT, top to bottom: Dino Patel, a Tower Hamlets teacher, after 
being attacked by racists outside an anti-racist concert in 1985. 
His attackers used a box cutter with two blades from behind 


Antisemitic graffiti outside the “Anne Frank in the World” 
exhibition in Whitechapel, east London, 1986 


Synagogue in Finsbury Park, north London, vandalised and 
desecrated in an antisemitic attack, 2002 


CENTRE, top to bottom: Anna Sullivan, art teacher, anti-racist 
and Anti Nazi League activist, stands in the wreckage of her home 
in Islington, north London, after Nazis petrol bombed it in 1987 


National Front supporter Gerry Viner tries to sell its racist rag 
to children during campaigning for a byelection in Camberwell, 
south London, in 1982 


BELOW: the English Defence League forms up in 2011, for one 
of its three failed attempts to march in Tower Hamlets, east 
London. Instead, thousands of anti-fascists, trade unionists and 
members of the local community staged a victory march of their 
own through Whitechapel 
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Video Nazis 


The far right in Britain and internationally is gaining an increasing audience through 
propaganda posted on video sharing website YouTube. Jack Mills reports 


fter the neo-Nazi rallies in Charlottesville 

that left an anti-fascist dead, major US tech 

companies started to crack down on the 

far right’s use of their services. YouTube 

introduced a set of policies intended to 
reduce engagement with extremist content. This has led 
to far right users of the platform claiming they are now 
unable to make money from the videos they post or are no 
longer getting the number of views they once did. But far 
right use of YouTube is still rampant, both by individuals 
and organised groups. 

Since YouTube was launched in 2005 the site’s most 
popular users, known as YouTubers, have earned celebrity 
status through their videos. One of the most popular 
YouTubers, PewDiePie, whose real name is Felix Kjellberg, 
faced criticism in February after releasing a series of videos 
that featured antisemitic messages such as “Death to all 
Jews”. After Charlottesville Kjellberg told his 57 million 
subscribers he was distancing himself from neo-Nazis and 
white supremacists, claiming he would stop making jokes 
about Nazis in his videos. Kjellberg is not the only internet 
celebrity to be linked with the far right. 

Milo Yiannopoulos, who has 665,000 YouTube 
subscribers, developed his online profile because of the 
“Gamergate” controversy that preceded the emergence 
of the so-called “alt-right”. Yiannopoulos was recently 
exposed as having passed off articles written by neo-Nazis 
as his own work while he was an editor at far right outlet 
Breitbart. Another prominent British YouTuber with far- 
right links is Paul Joseph Watson, who has over 1 million 
subscribers. Watson is an editor for the right-leaning 
conspiracy theorist website InfoWars and has been a vocal 
supporter of US president Donald Trump and Marine Le 
Pen, leader of the Front National in France. 

The rise of figures like Yiannopoulos and Watson, who 
have made their names by attacking feminists and other 
progressives in what have been termed the “online culture 
wars”, has set an example for far right activists. It’s now 
possible to make a living from being a far right internet 
personality, particularly in the era of crowdfunding websites. 

Many of these figures rely on funding from their wealthy 
parents, but they also use crowdfunding sites that allow 
supporters to make regular donations. The alt-right’s use 
of crowdfunding platform Patreon led to some of their 
accounts being pulled, prompting them to launch their own 
site, Hatreon. 
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One prominent alt-right YouTuber using such sites 
is Tara McCarthy, who is British but lives in the US. 
McCarthy defines herself as an “ethno-nationalist” and 
talks about the “Jewish Question”. She removed one video 
on the topic but it was re-uploaded by a supporter. 

McCarthy has over 50,000 subscribers to her main 
YouTube channel. She hosts a weekly show, broadcast 
using Google’s Hangouts technology, called “The Week 
on the Alt-right”. The show is co-hosted by British Nazi 
Mark Collett. Recent guests on the show have included 
Caolan Robertson, formerly of Rebel Media, and Peter 
Imanuelsen, the far right social media activist who 
pretends to be a journalist under the pseudonym Peter 
Sweden. McCarthy used to co-host a show called “Virtue of 
the West” with Brittany Pettibone, the far right YouTuber 
whose channel was used for the recent relaunch of 
Generation Identity in the UK. Her “companion” is Martin 
Sellner, the Austrian behind the Defend Europe mission. 

One of the best known British alt-right YouTubers is 
Colin Robertson, who uses the pseudonym Millennial 
Woes. Before Robertson was unmasked he spoke at US 
white supremacist Richard Spencer’s infamous “Heil 
Trump” rally in Washington. He has continued to work 
closely with outright neo-Nazis, recently addressing a 
London Forum meeting. Robertson’s YouTube channel has 
35,000 subscribers. 


Subscribers 


Not all the moderately successful British far right 
YouTubers are as well known as McCarthy or Robertson. 
One who has largely been operating under the radar 
is Thomas Rowsell, who runs a channel called Survive - 
the Jive with 23,000 subscribers. The channel is about 
traditional Northern European cultures rather than 
anything overtly far right. Rowsell attended the first Sigurd 
camps, held in the Brecon Beacons in August 2014. This 
was the camp where notorious Russian neo-Nazi Denis 
Nikitin trained young British neo-Nazis in mixed martial 
arts. At the camp were several members of National Action. 
Rowsell has remained in contact with several people who 
were in NA or the surrounding milieu, such as Matthew 
Tait of Western Spring. 
Not all of this wave of far right YouTubers have 
succeeded in generating huge numbers of subscribers. 
Mark Collett only has 8,000 subscribers for his channel, 
which hosts podcasts he has recorded on topics of interest 
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to the far right, such as what NA did to get itself proscribed 
by the government. Collett is also attempting to address 
issues relevant to the online culture wars between the alt- 
right and the left, such as LGBT rights and fat shaming. He 
is maintaining a profile by making regular appearances on 
larger channels and shows. Collett frequently appears on 
the Stormfront affiliated David Duke Show, hosted by the 
former Ku Klux Klan leader himself. 

Two new entrants to the British far right YouTube 
scene are Caolan Robertson and George Llewelyn-John, 
who were sacked from Rebel Media earlier this year (see 
Searchlight, summer 2017). The pair have launched a new 
channel, The Culture Report, with 13,000 subscribers. 
Since its launch they have interviewed alt-right figures 
such as Yiannopoulos, Spencer, Lauren Southern and Tara 
McCarthy. 

One video, featuring Douglas Murray from the Henry 
Jackson Society, was titled “Douglas Murray on the Jewish 
Question”. Robertson and Llewelyn-John are trying to pass 
themselves off as serious journalists but their videos are 
little more than propaganda. 

There are smaller channels too. Former British National 
Party MEP Andrew Brons of the British Democratic Party 
has a little used channel. Larry Nunn of Western Spring 
has a channel under his Max Musson pseudonym but all 
he has posted are speeches from a secretive fascist meeting 
he organised and videos of the car that killed anti-fascist 
Heather Heyer when it ploughed into anti-racist protestors 
in Charlottesville. 

YouTube is not just being used by far right individuals 
seeking to build careers as crowdfunded political or social 
commentators. Organised far right groups are using the 
platform to spread their message of hate too. Jeremy 
Bedford-Turner’s London Forum has been using the 
platform for a number of years, filming the speeches given 
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at meetings and posting them online. The channel has 
only picked up 6,000 subscribers but has amassed over 
800,000 views. Two videos of Holocaust denier David 
Irving addressing meetings have been viewed more than 
70,000 times each. 

Fascist publication Heritage and Destiny is also using 
the platform. Videos of all the speeches given to its annual 
John Tyndall Memorial Meetings are uploaded afterwards. 
This means it is able to operate in secret in real life but still 
get a sizeable audience thanks to YouTube. Heritage and 
Destiny has only a few hundred subscribers but its videos 
have been watched over 200,000 times since they first 
registered on the site nine years ago. 


Camera 


Tony Martin of the National Front is a small-scale yet 
prolific user of the site, having gained over 130,000 
views for his videos of NF and English Defence League 
splinter group activities over the past seven years. Martin 
can regularly be seen clutching a camera on the edges of 
far right protests in London and the south east. He also 
records speeches at NF meetings and uploads these to 
either his channel or one of the ones he runs for the NF. 

Britain First has also been using YouTube, clocking up 
over 20m views for its more than 200 videos. Typically 
these show Britain First’s activities or interviews with 
leaders Paul Golding and Jayda Fransen. One propaganda 
video of a “Christian patrol” conducted by the group has 
been watched more than 4.5m times after going viral. 

It is not only new videos that are being uploaded to 
YouTube by the far right. Many of the films made by the 
Nazis in the 1930s can be found on the platform. There are 
multiple copies of Leni Riefenstahl’s Triumph of the Will 
on YouTube — one of which has had more than 1.8m views. 
There are also several copies of Der Ewige Jude, Goebbels’ 
1940 Nazi propaganda film, which was used to help justify 
the Holocaust. 

There are also several copies of audiobook versions of The 
Turner Diaries, the book many neo-Nazi terrorists of the 
past 40 years have been found to have read. This violently 
racist book describes a bloody neo-Nazi revolution and 
encourages neo-Nazis to wage a guerilla war against “the 
system”. It has been described as the “bible of the racist 
right” by the US-based Southern Poverty Law Center. 

Whatever YouTube claims to be doing to tackle hate 
speech on its platform, it is not doing anywhere near 
enough. The owner of YouTube — internet giant Google — is 
now one of the largest publishers of neo-Nazi and fascist 
content on the planet. YouTube is giving racists, Holocaust 
deniers, antisemites and advocates of neo-Nazi terrorism a 
platform. Even when such content is reported it will often 
stay on the site, which is committed to “free speech”. 

Nearly every part of the British far right has embraced 
YouTube — they are using the platform to reach millions of 
people around the world. The days of fascist groups needing 
to stand a certain number of candidates in elections to get 
an audience of millions for their propaganda are now over 
thanks to YouTube. If anti-fascists are serious about tackling 
the growth of the far right there is a need to recognise who is 
helping to drive that growth. 
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All together now 


Fascists and far right activists young and old, from across Europe, came together 
at a meeting of the Traditional Britain Group in London. Gerry Gable reports 


round 130 people 
gathered at a 
conference of the 
Traditional Britain 
Group in London to 
assist international Nazis in setting up 
branches of Generation Identity in the 
UK and the Republic of Ireland. Many 
were young and they represented 
a cross-section of the far right, 
including young identitarian activists 
and London Forum members. 

The conference, which took place at 
the Chesterfield Hotel in Mayfair on 
21 October, was told that GI was being 
newly formed in the UK. In reality GI 
has been active in the UK since 2013, 
when Searchlight reported that Louis 
Welcomme, a young member of the 
TBG leadership, had set up a British 
website for the European outfit. In 
its early days it developed a small 
following, almost all from universities 
and well-to-do families. 

GI is a nationalist youth movement 
that started in France and spread to 
Germany, the Netherlands and the 
UK, before holding a conference in 
Stockholm on 29 June 2013. Its stated 
aims include protecting European 
cultural heritage and opposing 
multiculturalism. 

The UK branch of GI peaked on the 
eve of a planned identitarian conference 
in Budapest, Hungary, in October 2014. 
Searchlight had campaigned for the 
event to be banned and — less than two 
weeks before it was due to start — the 
Hungarian government did just that. It 
also banned the entry into the country 
of Richard Spencer, the leading US Nazi 
and close friend of Steve Bannon, the 
former chief strategist of US president 
Donald Trump. 

Spencer was arrested and banned 
from the Schengen area of Europe 
for three years. Last year he was 
also banned from the UK for life by 
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Theresa May, in one of her last acts as 
home secretary. 

GI’s British membership evaporated 
rapidly and Welcomme, who had also 
suffered the collapse of his business 
as a result of being outed as a Nazi by 
Searchlight, gave up his GI role. 

Another British Nazi group linked 
to GI is the London Forum, previously 
known as the Iona London Forum. A 
long afternoon meeting on 10 August 
2013 featured three overseas speakers 
— alongside Sam Swerling, a former 
Conservative councillor and former 
chairman of the notorious Monday 
Club. One of these speakers was a 
21 year old Austrian called Markus 
Willinger, a leading GI thinker and 
author of two books about the group 
and its aims. 


Allegiance 


Willinger returned to the UK in 
October 2013 when he unfurled a 

GI banner at a TBG conference and 
asked everyone aged under 30 to 
come forward and grasp it to show 
their allegiance. His action recalled 
the initiation ceremony for SS officers, 
who had to swear allegiance to Hitler 
by clasping a flag steeped in the blood 
of the Munich martyrs of 1923. 

Searchlight has monitored the 
TBG and GI since they started. Both 
groups were highlighted in a report 
that we prepared at the request of 
the Home Office about the most 
dangerous far right groups in the UK. 
We have far too much intelligence to 
reproduce here, but we will shortly 
add more material on our website 
searchlightmagazine.com. 

As the TBG gathered in the 
Chesterfield Hotel in October, several 
armed police officers patrolled the 
nearby streets and, at one point, 
two officers entered the hotel lobby 
to speak to the management. The 


presence of the police meant the 
organisers did not have to lay on their 
own thuggish protection. 

Stead Steadman, a regular at 
London Forum events, filmed the 
proceedings alongside a German 
TV crew. Other forum regulars in 
attendance included Paul Griffin and 
his girlfriend, Sorcha Ni Bhuaigh 
(Sorcha Bowe). The two recently 
participated in an Odinic rite 
performed by Steadman and other 
forum members outside the Barbican 
Centre in central London. 

Griffin, a former student at Durham 
University and friend of Nazi activist 
Matt Tait — who was noticeable by 
his absence at the conference — is 
well connected in far right circles 
and spoke to the Libertarian Alliance 
in London on “Contributions of the 
Ukrainian Nationalist Right to the 
Success of Euro-Maidan”. Bhuaigh, 

a former student at Trinity College 
Dublin, has been employed as a legal 
assistant at law firm Edward Young. 
Her work brings her into contact 
with the Foreign Office and foreign 
consulates. 

Griffin and Bhuaigh are typical of 
the young supporters TBG is seeking 
to attract. Jack Buckby — who stood for 
Liberty GB in the byelection following 
the murder of Jo Cox and is an assistant 
to Anne Marie Waters, the failed UKIP 
leadership contender — was in the 
audience, as was Virginia Hale from 
Breitbart UK. 

Another in this mould was John 
Sheffield-Grace from New York, who 
like Griffin is a friend of Tait. Sheffield- 
Grace, who studied medieval history 
at St Andrews University, has a second 
home in Montreux, Switzerland. He 
is the son of John Grace, founder and 
chair of Sterling Grace Corporation, an 
international investment management 
company. 
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Another of Tait’s friends who was at 
the conference was Jakub Jankowski, 
now in his second year of politics and 
philosophy studies at Royal Holloway 
College, University of London. 
Jankowski is also connected to Larry 
Nunn (alias Max Musson) and isa 
member of the Libertarian Alliance. 

The old guard of TBG was 
represented by its president Lord 
Sudeley, who provided a rather brief 
introduction alongside Gregory 
Lauder-Frost, who acted as master 
of ceremonies. John Kersey was 
significantly absent, most likely due 
to questions related to his claimed 
academic pedigree that have been 
aired online. 

Other attendees included Swerling, 
the far right barrister Adrian Davies 
and James Dowson, one-time 
fundraiser for the British National 
Party. Mark Collett, a former chair 
of the young BNP, maintained a 
relatively discreet presence, despite 
having been seen earlier this year at 
a training camp attended by former 
National Action members. 

Another of the usual suspects at 
the conference was Andrew Moffatt, 
who was once an assistant to the 
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Holocaust revisionist David Irving. 
Moffatt went on to be the BNP’s 
economics spokesperson and later 
ran the Brussels office of former BNP 
MEP Andrew Brons. The far right 
publishing company Arktos, of which 
Lauder-Frost is UK director, hosted a 
highly visible display. 

The first speaker was Alexander 
Boot, a conservative author who 
describes himself as a writer, critic 
and polemicist. He was followed by 
Frank Ellis, a Russia expert, who 
addressed the conference on “The 
relationship between Russia and 
the West today”. Ellis, a disgraced 
academic who was sacked as a lecturer 
in Russian and Slavonic Studies at 
the University of Leeds, elicited an 
enthusiastic response for his pro- 
Putin stance. Ellis spoke of “striving 
for stability in our relationship with 
Russia” and the need for “Russian 
solutions not Western liberalism and 
multiculturalism”. 

After lunch Waters, director of 
Sharia Watch UK, predictably focused 
on the dangers of “Islamification” and 
her unevidenced critique of the media. 
“It’s becoming a crime to criticise 
government policy,” she said. “The 
media are running the country... a 
media dominated totalitarian state.” 

Islamophobia, distrust of UKIP 
and the media contributed to a 


presentation rooted in fear and 
personal insecurity. But this did not 
prevent Waters from mentioning her 
newly formed party, For Britain. 

Of particular interest were 
questions from the audience, 
including one from a young 
identitarian who asked for Waters’ 
view on Jewish control of the media. 
This elicited a neutral response 
from Waters and embarrassed looks 
from Lauder-Frost. Other questions 
included more veiled attacks on 
Waters’ sexuality. 

The penultimate speaker was the 
Reverend Dr Peter Mullen on the 
subject of “Has the Church of England 
a future?” His talk and weak attempts 
at humour failed to inspire the 
audience. 

Martin Sellner, the main and final 
speaker of the day, had been present 
with his “companion”, far right video 
blogger Brittany Pettibone, from 
the start. The two sat close together, 
frequently examining images on 
Pettibone’s camera, which one 
presumes will eventually turn up on 
her YouTube channel or one of her 
numerous other social media outlets. 

Pettibone is notorious for her active 
role as a supporter of the “alt-right” 
in the US, something that she denies. 
She participated in events with 
individuals such as Kyle Chapman, 
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alias Stickman, who battered a young 
woman who was protesting against 
the alt-right. She was with Chapman 
last April at an alt-right event at 
Berkeley University in California 

and spoke at another alt-right event 
protected by armed Nazis. 

Pettibone’s two-month visit to Paris 
before the French election in spring 
2017 was much publicised in alt-right 
circles as well as on her own social 
media. She was also listed as among 
those due to attend an international 
Nazi conference in Norway with links 
to GI. Among her acquaintances are 
members of UKIP, including Nigel 
Farage. 

Sellner’s presence was kept secret 
until the day of the conference and 
even then it was not announced until 
he got up to speak at around 5pm. It 
was notable that Sellner and Pettibone 
hardly spoke to anyone else during the 
day. His impassioned presentation was 
designed to win the hearts and minds 
of the significant number of audience 
members aged in their twenties, many 
of whom appeared to be from middle- 
class, well heeled and academic or 
professional backgrounds. 

Sellner himself does not conform 
to the traditional stereotype of the far 
right activist — he is well groomed, 
good-looking and a student of 
philosophy and law in Vienna, the 
perfect public face to promote GI to its 
target audience in the UK. 

In his talk Sellner presented an 
overview of the philosophical and 
ideological foundations of GI, rooted 
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in the ideas of far right thinkers such 
as Alain de Benoist, and how this 
ideological base has been transformed 
into direct action over the past few 
years. During his talk he showed 

a series of slides depicting recent 
actions by GI throughout Europe, with 
a particular focus on the disruption 

of a theatre performance in April 
2016 of Elfriede Jelinek’s play, Die 
Schutzbefohlenen, which is about 
refugees. Sellner, backed by around 
30 members of his organisation, 
Identitére Bewegung Osterreichs, 
had spilled fake blood which was 
intended to symbolise the “blood of 
Bataclan and Brussels”. 

Theatre-goers reported being 
physically attacked by IBO members, 
although IBO categorically denied 
engaging in political violence. The 
Austrian Federal Office for the 
Protection of the Constitution and 
Counterterrorism investigated the 
event but all charges were eventually 
dropped. However, the Austrian 
Federal Police said they were 
considering bringing charges for 
unlawful public disturbance. 

More recently, in February 2017, 
Sellner claimed to have been attacked 
by hooded leftwing activists at a 
Vienna underground station. In 
response he reportedly drew his 
pepper spray gun on them. Since this 
incident, he has been banned from 
carrying weapons of any description. 

Towards the end of his presentation 
Sellner stated that since his arrival 
in Britain he had been engaged in 
meetings with UK GI supporters and 
activists, with a view to establishing a 
base here. He explained that over the 
next few days he would continue these 


discussions and mount a direct action 
on the offices of Hope Not Hate in 
London, before returning to Austria. 
At the end of his speech, which met 
with rapturous applause, several 
hundred stickers were distributed to 
the audience who were encouraged 

to participate in a sticker campaign 
across London and beyond, starting 
immediately. 

The most disturbing contribution 
of the day came from Bjorn Christian 
Rodal, vice-president of the newly 
formed Norwegian party, Alliance 
(Alliansen). During the Norwegian 
elections in September, he founded 
and led a youth organisation as a 
public front for the party. 


Building 


He now appears to be engaged in 
organising supporters and building a 
new party structure in order to avoid 
the divisions that have befallen other 
European far right parties such as the 
Front National in France. To this end, 
the Alliance has no membership base 
and its leadership is concentrated 

in the hands of Redal and one other 
person. 

Rodal comes from a rich farming 
background and benefits from his 
family’s wealth. He claims the Alliance 
is being funded by a rich Norwegian 
shipping magnate. He wants to reach 
out to trade unionists who, he says, 
are already giving him some support. 
Redal admits that some former neo- 
Nazis are involved in the Alliance but 
says they have changed their image 
and reinvented themselves. He has 
distanced his party from Anders 
Behring Breivik, the Norwegian Nazi 
mass murderer. But Rodal appears to 
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sympathise with Breivik’s ideology if 
not his actions. 

In his speech Redal took great 
pride in stating that his party was 
reinventing Norwegian nationalism 
as “nationalism with a smile”, in an 
attempt to increase its support base. 

At the moment, he is undertaking 
service with the Norwegian armed 
forces on a three-year contract as part 
of a quick response force, where he 
serves as an officer in the command 
staff. It appears that his command 
granted him permission to attend the 
London conference. 

A description of the Alliance 
on the TBG website states, “The 
Alliance stands for nationalism 
and free speech, national identity 
and culture.” The party argues 
that Europe’s current immigration 
crisis is inhibiting social progress 
and recommends removing welfare 
incentives that supposedly lure 
immigrants to Europe. 

It is opposed to Norway’s European 
Economic Area membership and 
condemns “destructive globalism”. 
The party also stresses the relevance 
of ancient European culture to 
contemporary struggle, and uses the 
slogan, “Norway first”. 

It was apparent that Rodal 
connected with the young 
identitarians at the conference 
and the GI representatives. The 
Norwegian party allies itself with GI, 
most notably in its support of the 
“replacement” theory and the need 
for a strategy rooted in provocation 
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and challenge — something that seems 
to contradict the “nationalism with a 
smile” ethos. 

“When the Alliance is attacked,” 
he said, “We move the front forward. 
Never back down. They didn’t know 
how to respond to us. Don’t be afraid 
to provoke and challenge... We now 
see debates about ethnicity and 
replacement on national television, 
unthinkable before. If we don’t do 
it Europe will disappear. Crack the 
facade, set the example, courage is 
important.” 

Rodal’s sentiments met with a 
favourable response on the TBG 
Facebook page, judging by one 
comment that harks back to an earlier 
political age: “I only hope these 
debates on replacement are not too 
little too late. Those who broached 
the issues of ‘immigration’ and 
replacement forty years ago — like 
Enoch Powell — were hooted down by 
the Establishment media and labelled 
as ‘bigots’.” 

Rodal also objected to “fake 
conservatives”. He said, “We would 
prefer a leftwing party rather than 
the fake conservatives. They give 
false hope. They oppose immigration 
while it is a record high.” A fake 
conservative “diverts interest and 
gives fake hope”, he declared, adding, 
“Delegitimise the fake conservatives, 
deconstruct them systematically.” 

Before the conference, GI had 


already set up an office in London Generation 
in order to coordinate its activities Identity’s banner 
in and around the TBG conference. dropping stunt 


A post on its Facebook page stated, 
“Setting up the office in London. Later 
today Martin Sellner is due to speak 
at the annual Traditional Britain 
Group conference. We have GI’s in 
attendance from across the UK/ROI & 
across Europe.” 

After the conference, TBG posted 
on its website, “Following his 
rousing closing speech to the annual 
Traditional Britain conference, Sellner 
meets with GI members from Britain 
& Ireland.” This resulted in members 
of GI, including several who were at 
the conference, carrying out an action 
on Westminster Bridge on Monday 
23 October, in which a GI banner was 
unfurled. Images of it were posted 
online by Pettibone. 

One of those involved was a young 
American, Byron Sandford, whose 
Facebook profile describes him as 
“managing” TBG, as well as being a 
UKIP activist — a one-time chair and 
membership secretary of its Barnet 
branch. We can assume that Sandford 
has now divested himself of any 
official role in UKIP and is now a keen 
supporter of Waters and her new party. 


Entourage 


Also taking part were Damnhait 
McKenna, a 38 year old woman 
born in Northern Ireland who now 
works closely with members of GI in 
England, and Jason Windsor, alias 
Jordan Diamond, a Liverpudlian 
who arrived at the conference in 
Waters’ entourage. At the beginning 
of October Windsor helped organise 
a GI study circle in Liverpool with a 
special guest from GI Switzerland. 
The French GI summer university is 
organised by two French men living 
in Switzerland. Windsor is also well 
connected with several far right 
bloggers including Jonaya English. 

Those who plotted the Westminster 
Bridge protest are not the sharpest 
knives in the drawer, having posted 
online a photograph of the banner 
being carried from a rented house into 
a car with the car’s number plate fully 
displayed. 

GI is now presenting itself as a 
well organised force with a clearly 
defined strategy and presence online. 
A website has been established which 
reveals that GI is actively engaged in 
the Irish Republic and recently held a 
political training day in Liverpool for 
new recruits. ® 
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ritish activists linked to the Generation 
Identity movement unfurled a banner on 
Westminster Bridge, London, on 23 October 
2017, which read: “Defend London Stop 
Islamisation” and bore the movement’s 
distinctive logo of a black lambda symbol on a yellow 
background. This was meant to mark the formal launch of 
the Generation Identity United Kingdom and Ireland. 

The Generation Identity movement in Europe has been 
transforming extreme right politics in recent years. Though 
still small-scale, it has already developed a number of 
established groups, including in France, Germany, Italy 
and Austria, each with activist numbers in the low to mid- 
hundreds. Potentially something similar could emerge in 
Britain in the next few years. 

GI has developed by presenting a new type of extreme 
right activism, one fusing more philosophical ideas with 
provocative, media-grabbing stunts. Its radical direct 
action activities, such as the high-profile “Defend Europe” 
ship sent to the Mediterranean this summer, certainly help 
to draw wider attention to the group. 

Defend Europe saw GI activists, led by Austrian Martin 
Sellner, chartering the ship, ostensibly aimed at hampering 
the efforts of NGOs rescuing vulnerable migrants from the 
sea — but primarily the organisation wanted to gain media 
coverage. The movement’s underlying message is: whereas 
other groups talk, GI takes action. 

Defend Europe succeeded in hitting the headlines, 
receiving vocal support from more prominent publicists 
such as Katie Hopkins. GI has also promised to develop 
more stunts of this type in the future. The reality of reckless 
activities such as Defend Europe, though, is to endanger 
lives, in this case detracting from the efforts of NGOs 
rescuing vulnerable migrants. Such exploits also offer GI 
groups fundraising and merchandising opportunities that 
help the movement grow. 

Yet the movement claims it offers something deeper 
than stunts alone. GI underpins direct action with a more 
complex ideology, one that repackages older extreme 
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Identity parade 


right ideas in new ways. Its leading figures present GI 

as a lifestyle choice as well as a political stance. Often 
activists talk in the language of reclaiming a “lost” or 
“eroded” culture and draw on philosophical writers, such 
as the French intellectual and longstanding far right 
ideologue Guillaume Faye, to help structure their alternate 
worldview. This is a world away from, say, the White Power 
music scene or a British National Party branch meeting. 

To help popularise this more sophisticated variant of 
extreme right activism, GI’s leaders are also adept at using 
freely available online services, such as Twitter, Kickstarter 
and Amazon, to help develop identitarianism in dynamic 
and impactful ways. Sellner, for example, uses YouTube 
skilfully to present his arguments in regular video updates, 
which now include English videos with title such as 
“Debunking the Myths of Diversity”. 

The origins of this radical, international youth 
movement are complex. Various organisations have 
gravitated around terms such as “identitarians”, 
“Generation Identity” and the “identity movement” for 
about the past 15 years. These have come together in ways 
that promote both ideological discussion and reflection, as 
well as high profile stunts that grab media attention. 

One strand of the current movement emerged from a 
series of Identitarian Ideas conferences. The ninth of these 
was held in Stockholm in February 2017, and reflected a 
longer-term engagement with the thought of established 
fascist intellectuals, such as the Russian ideologue 
Aleksandr Dugin and the founder of the French Nouvelle 
Droite (New Right), Alain de Benoist, as well as US figures 
linked to the so-called “alt-right” movement. 

These US activists include the high profile Richard 
Spencer, who has supported such gatherings. Another, 
Greg Johnson, was advertised as a speaker for Identitarian 
Ideas IX, but did not attend. Despite such a setback, the 
Identitarian Ideas IX conference attracted around 300 
activists who were addressed by, among others, John 
Morgan, co-founder of the far right publishing house 
Arktos, which has been central to disseminating GI 
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ideology, as well as Fredrik Hagberg of the Swedish group 
Nordic Youth, one of many steeped in a variant of the 
identitarian movement’s intellectualised perspective. 

Identitarians across Europe promote a shared narrative 
of “defending” national identities from the perceived 
failures of a previous generation, one that is simplistically 
characterised as promoting multiculturalism and tolerance 
of migrants to Europe. Countries with established groups 
include France, where Génération Identitaire started to 
be active from about 2003. In its current form, it offers 
nationalistic young French radicals various training camps, 
and opportunities for direct action, as well as a complex, 
online world. The GI movement is also steeped in older 
strands of intellectualised French neo-fascism, especially 
those found in the Nouvelle Droite, though it repackages 
them for a new generation. 

Yet there are important differences between the 
identitarians and older Nouvelle Droite cultures, which 
were focused on influencing society by presenting radical 
ideas in surprising new ways to wrong-foot critics — 
what they term “metapolitics”. While GI also draws on 
a “metapolitical” approach, or influencing people by 
promoting a rich alternate culture, French identitarians 
are typical of the wider movement in how they combine 
metapolitics with direct action stunts that raise their 
profile. 

Génération Identitaire came to prominence in October 
2012, when about 70 activists unfurled a banner on a 
mosque being constructed in Poitiers, which read “732 
Génération Identitaire”. This was a reference to the Battle 


Identitarians 
take to the streets 
in Austria 


of Tours of 732, when Muslim Moors were defeated by 
Frankish and Burgundian forces under Charles Martel. 
Subsequently, the group has promoted this anti-Muslim 
stunt online, making the most of the media coverage it 
garnered. 

Many of the movement’s leading activists are, or have 
been, students, which tells us something about the type of 
supporter the movement aims at cultivating — a profile that 
helps activists articulate intellectual themes in accessible 
ways. For example, Austria’s version of GI, Identitare 
Bewegung Osterreich, is led by two students, Patrick 
Lenart and Martin Sellner. Like the others, this version 
is active online, and Sellner has even developed a phone 
app, Patriot Peer, to try to build the network. Sellner has 
also cultivated an international profile within the wider 
movement. 

Meanwhile, Daniel Fiss leads a German variant, 
Identitare Bewegung Deutschland, which has a support 
base of around 300. In August 2016, this group caught 
national media attention when it unfurled a provocative 
banner at another prominent location, the Brandenburg 
Gate in Berlin. The message read: “Secure borders, secure 
future,” clearly opposing migration to Germany. Fiss has 
even suggested the movement has an affinity with the far 
right parliamentary party Alternative fiir Deutschland 
(AfD), while in January 2017 AfD admitted that some of its 
younger members had been active in I[dentitare Bewegung 
Deutschland. 

Other European countries have also developed similar 
groups that try to promote identitarian themes and claim to 
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be part of the movement. In Flanders, the Group Generatie 
Identiteit is linked to the network and is promoted on 
Generation Identity websites. Finally, an Italian variant, 
Generazione Identitaria, is another group led by a student, 
Lorenzo Fiato. This branch again exemplifies the trend of 
an organisation run by social media-savvy young activists, 
and like others is effective at using sites such as Facebook to 
spread its messages. 

The ideas holding together this transnational network 
are based on the theme of a clash of generations, as 
its name suggests. This narrative juxtaposes concerns 
supposedly felt among a millennial generation with the 
alleged failings of an older generation that is claimed 
to have led Europe into a state of crisis and corruption. 
With this basic framing, the GI movement reduces 
recent developments in European history and politics 
into a simplistic “us against them” viewpoint typical of 
radicalised movements. 

The themes of living through a watershed and seeking 
to defend an identity facing an existential threat are also 
typical of the core messages found in older extreme right 
and fascist cultures. They are exemplified by the writings 
of one of the movement’s most prominent ideologues, 
Markus Willinger. He has written in simplistic ways of the 


The themes of living through a watershed, 
and seeking to defend an identity facing an 
existential threat, are typical of older extreme 


right and fascist cultures 


need for a final reckoning with the leftwing generation of 
1968. This generation, for Willinger, is one that singularly 
promoted multiculturalism and positive attitudes towards 
immigration and, therefore, led a wholesale attack on 
traditional European identities. Only a new youthful 
movement can fight and overthrow these forces of alleged 
decay and corruption. 

Willinger has crystallised these views in his books 
Generation Identity: A Declaration of War Against the 
‘68ers, published in 2013, and A Europe of Nations, 
released in 2014. These books are now translated into 
several European languages and are printed by Arktos. 
Like other GI ideologues, Willinger adopts elements of 
Nouvelle Droite ideology but also adapts them to promote 
a more aggressive, direct action approach. 

The movement has also drawn on a much wider range 
of authors to help add depth to its worldview, from 
Jean Raspail to Douglas Murray. Raspail wrote the 1973 
novel Le Camp des Saints, which depicts the destruction 
of western civilisation through mass immigration and 
has long been a classic text for extreme right activists. 
Murray’s book from 2017, The Strange Death of Europe: 
Immigration, Identity, Islam, reflects on how the future 
of European civilisation is supposedly under threat from 
a loss of faith in traditions and a fundamental shift in 
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its demographic make-up through migration. While 
promoting such writers, the GI narrative draws out from 
them emotive reasons to think the world is at a tipping 
point and that elemental change is coming. Anti-Muslim 
views are also central and often Muslims are deemed 
culturally incompatible with European culture. All this is 
used to evoke a sense of urgency to its radicalism. 

The worldview of GI also links to a longer tradition of 
fascist thinkers and writers. However, this underlying 
agenda is usually not immediately apparent as the movement 
adopts a careful language of defending “identity” rather than 
defending “race”. The strategy of disguising racist themes in 
a complex discourse around identity is nothing new. It was 
central to the impact of the Nouvelle Droite a generation ago, 
identified by experts such as Roger Griffin and Tamir Bar-On 
as a type of intellectualised fascism. 

As well as publishing the writings of GI activists such 
as Willinger and Nouvelle Droite figureheads such as 
Benoist, Arktos republishes many books that also point 
to the fascist roots of Generation Identity’s thinking. 

This includes texts like Arthur Mueller Van Den Bruck’s, 
Germany’s Third Empire. Published in 1922, it was highly 
influential on the more astute Nazis of the Third Reich, 
and was also a classic for Germany’s fascist Conservative 
Revolution culture of the interwar era 
— a movement that was notoriously 
anti-democratic and antisemitic. 
Another obscure yet important fascist 
thinker republished by Arktos is 
Julius Evola. His writings defended 
and promoted Nazi racism in the 
1930s and 1940s. In later life, Evola’s 
ideas also became a crucial for 
inspiring Italian neo-fascist terrorism 
in the 1960s and 1970s. 

While examination of Arktos’s 
booklist helps reveal the extremes of the ideas feeding 
into the movement, GI has become adept at framing 
its views as radical yet legitimate. The strategy of using 
terms such as “identity” and “generations”, is a deliberate 
effort to repackage older racist viewpoints that were 
used in previous generations to motivate fascist and far 
right sympathisers. As with GI’s own activists, these 
previous generations were also people who felt they were 
legitimately engaged in a politics deemed to be about 
defending one’s race, and one’s homeland from much- 
hyped “enemies” such as Jewish people — people who, in 
reality, were often among the more marginalised in society. 

The trend of coining a new language to help legitimise 
extreme activism has also been a notable feature of the 
so-called “alt-right” in the US. Alt-right as a term has been 
largely successful in rebranding white supremacism in 
a way that means it now receives more media attention 
and less critical commentary than it used to, partially 
legitimising white supremacist views. It ought to be no 
surprise that the creator of the term alt-right, Richard 
Spencer, also claims to be an identitarian and continues to 
seek ways to support the movement in Europe. 

While its continental activism has become well 
established in recent years, Generation Identity UK and 
Ireland is a weak, small-scale organisation. However, 
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extreme right cultures can move quickly. New activists, 
inspired by the growth of the movement in Europe and by 
apparent gains made by activists in the US are now trying 
to develop GI UK and Ireland into a significant element of 
the British extreme right. 

There is an opportunity for them to succeed in this 
ambition too. Activists from Europe are making repeated 
efforts to support the fledgling British group. The 
Traditional Britain Group has been 
a useful entry point for continental 
identitarians to connect with the UK. 

The TBG is also close to the publisher 
Arktos, a key dissemination point of 
GI ideas. Its vice-president, Gregory 
Lauder-Frost, is also director of 
Arktos in Britain. 

The promotion of GI in Britain has 
been ongoing for several years. In 
2013, Markus Willinger addressed the TBG’s conference, 

“A Europe of Regions and Identities”, and ended by calling 
for action on the streets while unfurling a GI banner. A 
British group was set up around this time, with the support 
of the TBG, although this remained largely inactive. On 21 
October, the TBG held its most recent conference, drawing 
an audience of about 130 (see pages 22-25). This included 
many who are, or have been, prominent in the British far 
right, from Anne Marie Waters to Jim Dowson. Lauder- 
Frost hosted the event and it featured a large stall promoting 
Arktos material. The day concluded with a talk by Martin 
Sellner on the GI movement, and its development in the UK. 

Sellner outlined the influence of Nouvelle Droite 
ideologues such as Benoist on the development of 
Generation Identity. He also explained how he been 
beaten up in the past for his views, described how he had 
developed various stunts and promoted a range of key 
texts for the movement. These included books by more 
respected academics, such as Paul Collier’s Exodus: How 
Migration is Changing Our World, as well as modern 
classics of peaceful protest, such as Srdja Popovic’s 
Blueprint for Revolution. 

He concluded by explaining that he had met recently 
with British activists setting up Generation Identity UK 
and Ireland, and would support them in their efforts. 
Stickers were distributed to the audience, and Sellner 
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encouraged attendees to start a sticker campaign in 
London after they left the conference. Two days later, came 
the GI launch stunt on Westminster Bridge. 

With the help of GI groups elsewhere, this British group 
has the potential to become a more significant variant of 
the movement. In recent months, one British extreme 
right youth group, National Action, has been outlawed 
— something new could fill this space. If a new GI group 
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develops in Britain, it has the potential to capture a 
demand for radical patriotic and anti-Muslim activism that 
is distinct from National Action. 

Its ambiguous profile could be helpful here too. While 
National Action sought to shock through its overtly neo- 
Nazi stances, it also showed that explicit extremism could 
end in proscription under anti-terrorism legislation. A well 
motivated GI group that distances itself from terrorism 
rather than celebrating it has an opportunity to foster a 
small but loyal following and develop an organisation of 
the type found on the continent — a few hundred strong 
and posing risks linked to radicalising younger people in 
particular. But getting the framing right is only a small 
part of developing a successful movement. To achieve real 
impact, the group’s new leaders have their work cut out 
and they will also need to raise funds. 

Meanwhile, there is another, more indirect level of 
influence being exerted by the identitarians on British 
activism. The remnants of National Action have also 
become interested in the style of the identitarian 
movement. In particular, Scottish Dawn — a short-lived 
group that developed in 2017, driven by the agenda of 
former National Action leader Benjamin Raymond — drew 
on identitarian themes to try to legitimise its activism. 

Strikingly, its flag, a black life rune symbol typical of 
neo-Nazi groups, was set against a yellow background. 
This was designed to echo the identitarians’ use of a black 
lambda logo on a yellow background. Scottish Dawn also 
described itself as an “identitarian social movement”, while 
its website praised Europe’s identitarians. 

With this development in mind, there are two possible 
trajectories for identitarianism in Britain. The first would 
be the more formal, structured influence of those who are 
trying to establish Generation Identity UK and Ireland. The 
second would be where loners and small extreme groups 
appropriate identitarian messages as they try to develop 
legitimising narratives for more aggressive agendas. On 
the continent, the movement has been more visible for 
longer, and is now being monitored by organisations 
such as Germany’s Federal Office for the Protection of the 
Constitution. Identitarianism is becoming an ever more 
prominent element of British far right cultures — its growth 
ought to be monitored carefully. e 
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What next for 


the alt-right’? 


Three recent books can increase our understanding of the so-called ‘alt-right’, culture 
wars, Donald Trump and the US's violent and divided society, writes Leonard Trepper 


hen US 
presidential 
candidate 
Hillary Clinton 
attacked 
a section of her rival Donald 
Trump’s supporters as a “basket of 
deplorables” in 2016, she brought 
to national attention the disparate 
collection of largely anonymous digital 
activists and hatemongers known as 
the “alt-right”. 

The alt-right — short for alternative 
right — has since received a huge 
amount of press attention, ranging 
from serious critical investigative 
work to ill-informed sensationalist 
accounts of “Nazi hipsters”. 
Unsurprisingly the alt-right has 
also started to receive attention 
from scholars, researchers and 
commentators and three new titles are 
among the first in what is likely to be a 
stream of books looking at the topic. 

The alt-right is a creation of the 
digital age and is an amorphous 
de-centred movement with no single 
leader, which has its origins in several 
different ideological traditions and 
myriad organisations. This is a 
porous constellation and much of its 
ideologies, imagery and personnel 
overlap. Like many groupings on the 
far right, it is also riven by political, 
cultural and ego-driven clashes. 

First, there is the digital culture of 
forums such as 4chan where thousands 
of online posters revel in the use 
of hateful images, comments and 
memes that are often vulgarly racist, 
antisemitic, Islamophobic, homophobic, 
pornographic or misogynistic. 

The keyboard warriors get their 
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kicks by generating offensive memes 
and videos as well as online trolling 
— attacking or provoking — of their 
perceived enemies, who are often 
characterised as “libtards” (liberal 
retards), “SJWs’” (Social Justice 
Warriors) or “snowflakes” (sensitive 
and likely to ‘melt’). There is also 

a tradition of “doxing” — revealing 
opponents’ personal information. 
This is the basis of the “grand troll 
army” of largely anonymous posters 
that mobilised during the Trump 
campaign. 

Second, there is a strong element of 
white supremacist activism represented 
most visibly by Richard Spencer who 
created the term alt-right in 2008 as 
a way to rebrand white nationalism 
and signal its difference from the 
mainstream right of conservative 
Republicanism. Spencer later launched 
a series of websites, such as Radix and 
Alternative Right, which provided early 
templates for the ideological framework 
of the movement. 

He has argued that the alt-right 
represents white identity politics 
and has consistently advocated the 
creation of a white ethnostate. This 
strand also includes influential openly 
neo-Nazi websites such as Daily 
Stormer, as well as groups such as 
Matthew Heimbach’s Traditional 
Workers’ Party and Nathan Damigo’s 
Identity Europe. 

There is also a pseudo-intellectual 
current, influenced by the European 
New Right that originated in France 
in 1968 as a reaction to the emergence 
of the new left. This is elitist, anti- 
democratic and anti-egalitarian and 
adopts a “metapolitical” stance that 


asserts that political change is driven 
by culture rather than economics. This 
has influenced both identitarians and 
white supremacist websites. 

Third, there is a powerful element of 
anti-feminism, sexism and misogyny 
that has emerged from the men’s 
rights movement and the so-called 
manosphere — a series of publications, 
forums and websites that venerate 
masculinity, while often claiming 
victimhood for men and viciously 
denigrating and threatening women. 

This noxious world is, in turn, 
made up of different subcultures such 
as men’s rights activists who claim 
that the media and the legal system 
discriminate against men, the sexually 
predatory “pick-up artists” movement 
and the “Men Going Their Own Way” 
faction, which eschews any contact 
with women. 

The manosphere is represented 
organisationally by Western 
chauvinist groups, such as the Proud 
Boys led by Gavan McInnes and 
by the tribal hyper-masculinity of 
Jack Donovan’s Brotherhood and 
the Odinist Wolves of Vinland. This 
ugly admixture of anger and virulent 
sexism often overlaps into racism 
and has deep roots in US society. But 
it can also be seen in the traditional 
roots of fascism as the sociologist Karl 
Theweleit examined in his book, Male 
Fantasies, on the German Freikorps 
who provided the violent backbone of 
the early Nazi movement. 

The final element is often described 
as the “alt-light” — US nationalists, 
paleoconservatives and conspiracy 
theorists who embraced and were 
energised by the Trump campaign. 
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This movement includes its media 
cheerleaders such as Breitbart, the 
professional shock-merchant Milo 
Yiannopoulos, right wing social media 
personalities like Laura Loomer 
and conspiracy theorists such as 
Mike Cernovich who promoted the 
“Pizzagate” conspiracy theory during 
the US presidential election, as well as 
the seriously deranged Alex Jones and 
Paul Joseph Watson from Infowars. 
These three books all explore 
slightly different aspects of the alt- 
right — Nagle focuses on the digital 
culture wars, Hawley on the origins 
and relationship to mainstream 
Republicanism and Mudde on the 
wider context of the Tea Party, 
Trump and populism — but each has 
incredibly useful insights that help 
us to gain a deeper understanding 
of where the alt-right originated, 
how it developed, and the challenges 
and opportunities it now faces as it 
seeks to emerge from the safety of 
anonymous digital platforms into the 
spotlight of the real world. 


Kill All Normies: 

Online culture wars from 
4chan and Tumblr to 
Trump and the alt-right 


Angela Nagle 
(Zero Books, 2017) 


Nagle’s book focuses on the esoteric 
aspects of online communities and 
their involvement in the digital 
culture wars. She examines the 
development of “meme culture” — the 
production of striking, amusing and 
memorable visual imagery and videos 
that “go viral” to a mass audience. 

She also does an excellent job for 
the uninitiated of explaining the 
arcane and often bizarre language, 
codewords, imagery and sensibility 
of digital forums such as 4chan and 
sections of Reddit. These online 
communities are nihilistic, ironic, in- 
jokey and hostile to the “normies” of 
the book’s title who don’t understand 
this online world. 

These digital activists harness the 
effectiveness of trolling as well as 
the impact of striking and blackly 
humorous visual imagery in their 
memes and videos. In an environment 
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ANGELA NAGLE 


KILL ALL 
NORMIES 


ONLINE CULTURE WARS FROM 
4CHAN AND TUMBLR TO 
TRUMP AND THE ALT-RIGHT 


a 


that positively encourages being 

as competitively transgressive and 
offensive as possible, there is an amoral 
race to the bottom where Nazi imagery, 
slogans or ideas are just part of an 
offensive armoury aimed at generating 
laughter at other people’s expense. It 
was little surprise that this disgruntled 
“troll army” was finally weaponised by 
actual Nazis and white supremacists. 

Nagle highlights the roots of the 
coalescing forces that became the alt- 
right in the 2014 “Gamergate” scandal 
when feminist criticism of video 
games led to a furious misogynistic 
backlash that resulted in women being 
stalked, harassed and receiving rape 
and death threats from online hate 
mobs, often using the #Gamergate 
hashtag on Twitter. 

The full story is incredibly 
convoluted and complicated — and 
was also an example of free speech 
arguments being deceptively deployed 
as cover for hate speech. But Nagle is 
correct to identify it as a key moment 
that brought together the discrete 
strands that make up the alt-right, 
including the manosphere, alt-light 
provocateurs like Yiannopoulos, white 
nationalists and troll activists. The 
subsequent racist and misogynist 
trolling and doxing of the black 
actress Leslie Jones in 2016, which 
resulted in Yiannopoulos being 
banned from Twitter, was another 
sign of the vicious online hatred that 
has come to typify the alt-right. 

Some on the left have criticised 
Nagle’s book for the suggestion that 
the rise of white identity politics 
is partly in reaction to the left’s 


supposed obsession with “Tumblr 
liberalism” — the identity politics 

of race, gender and LGBT activism 
rather than the traditional solidarity 
of class politics. And while this review 
is not the place to engage with that 
complicated debate, it’s apparent 
that the racist backlash that fed into 
the alt-right was a product of wider 
structural forces. 

As Leonard Zeskind outlines in 
his terrific and prescient book, Blood 
and Politics: The History of the 
White Nationalist Movement from 
the Margins to the Mainstream, the 
US extreme right has been terrified 
of population demographics that 
suggest that whites will cease to be 
a majority in the country by around 
2050. The chants of “You will not 
replace us” at extreme right rallies are 
as much about this as they are about 
preserving statues from the Civil War. 

While deindustrialisation, high 
unemployment and increasing 
economic uncertainty certainly played 
a part in Trump’s support in the Rust 
Belt for example, sociocultural factors 
cannot be ignored and opinion polls 
suggest that white Americans feel 
more pessimistic about their future 
than any other group. 

It is also true that a recasting of 
racism as “white identity” politics 
had long predated the alt-right. The 
European New Right had influenced 
some of the language and thinking 
with its discourse of ethnopluralism 
and differentialism and this had been 
adopted by the French Front National 
and in turn by other far right groups. 
The British National Party’s own 
magazine was named Identity back in 
the early 1990s, for example, and the 
Bloc Identitaire was formed in France 
back in 2003. So the idea of a codified 
racist white identity politics is not new 
nor wholly a reaction to the left. 

Nagle’s book was published before 
the backlash against the alt-right 
following the murder of anti-fascist 
protester Heather Heyer at the 
Charlottesville Unite the Right rally. 
That terrible tragedy led to some serious 
digital disruption for the alt-right — in 
the short term at least. Daily Stormer 
has been struggling to find somewhere 
to host it and even Reddit and 4chan 
started to take some action against the 
most vociferously obnoxious threads, 
while many extreme right activists have 
joined the social network Gab where 
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they mostly talk to each other rather 
than reaching out to new converts. 

But Stormfront has reappeared after 
temporarily being taken offline and 
thousands of white supremacists 
remain on Twitter, the most significant 
platform for them and one with a poor 
record of enforcing even its own terms 
of service. 

Although Nagle’s book has some 
failings — and the frequent typos and 
lack of any references or an index don’t 
help — it is still extremely useful as 
a primer on the digital cultures and 
online rage that have been animated, 
reinvigorated and arguably personalised 
by the era of social media and amplified 
by Trump and the alt-right. 


Making Sense of the 
Alt-Right 


George Hawley 
(Columbia University 
Press, 2017) 


George Hawley is a political scientist 
at the University of Alabama whose 
previous book, Right-Wing Critics 
of American Conservatism, was a 
welcome and well researched account 
of challenges to the Republican Party 
from the right over the past 50 years, 
including localism, libertarianism, 
paleoconservatism, neoconservatism 
and white nationalism. 

In this book he provides a 
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solid, readable account of the 
ideological origins of the alt-right, 

its development, its attacks on the 
conservative movement, its role in the 
2016 US election and the “alt-light”. 
As well as covering the movement’s 
literature and speeches, Hawley 
interviews key protagonists, including 


Greg Johnson and Richard Spencer. 
The book is clearly written, lucidly 
structured and a measured, scholarly 
assessment of the alt-right. 

Hawley is perhaps strongest in 
explaining the roots of the alt-right 
in the ideological struggles within 
conservatism, examining how the 
alt-right is not only markedly different 
to Republican Party conservatism 
but actively hostile towards it. The 
insulting epithet “cuckservative” 

— a combination of “cuckold” and 
“conservative” — was widely used by 
the alt-right to attack the supposed 
lack of masculinity and courage of 
mainstream Republicans. 

Hawley makes the case that the alt- 
right is openly obsessed with race to 
an extent that differentiates it from the 
more obfuscated “dogwhistle” racism 
and anti-immigrant rhetoric of the 
Republican Party. On the ideological 
level, the alt-right is inherently 
opposed to the egalitarian instincts 
of the left and to the traditional 
conservative shibboleths of Christian 
moral traditionalism, economic liberty 
and a strong military and defence. 

Although Hawley never calls it 
such, the core ideological belief of the 
dominant faction within the alt-right 
is fascist — a belief in conspiratorial 
antisemitism and white supremacy on 
biological grounds that also advocates 
a programme of ethnic cleansing in 
favour of the “superior” race. 

While Spencer’s rebranding of 
this core white supremacist message 
helped, it was the troll army that 
popularised the alt-right through 
its digital presence and Trump who 
gave it a semblance of legitimacy and 
normalisation through his own racist 
rhetoric, sexism and Islamophobia. 
The US president’s propensity for 


Twitter outbursts, spats and abuse 
makes him no different to the online 
trolls. The Commander-in-Chief has 
become the Troll-in-Chief, as a New 
Yorker headline put it. 

While Hawley’s book is to be 
recommended as a good short 
introduction to the alt-right, there 


The alt-right is obsessed with race to an extent that 
differentiates it from the ‘dogwhistle’ racism of the 


Republican Party 


are some criticisms. He underplays 
the influence of the “manosphere” 
and misogyny within the movement. 
He treats the alt-right largely as a 
uniquely US phenomenon — even 
though his previous book had an 
illuminating chapter on the European 
New Right — and this ignores the 
transnational connections, influences 
and interactions with the European 
movements, especially in Britain, 
France, Scandinavia and Eastern 
Europe. Key reference points such 
as the influential alt-right publisher 
Arktos and its Swedish owner Daniel 
Friberg (in business with Richard 
Spencer) are barely mentioned. 

Hawley touches on the divisions 
between the alt-right and the “alt- 
light”, but the fast-moving nature of 
extreme right politics means events 
have inevitably overtaken the analysis 
somewhat. The serious splits within 
the white supremacist faction of the 
alt-right between Richard Spencer 
and Greg Johnson, for example, are 
not mentioned. 

Hawley has also been shown to 
be somewhat naive in his assertions 
that the alt-right is non-violent in the 
wake of the murderous violence at 
Charlottesville and elsewhere. 


Far Right in America 


Cas Mudde 
(Routledge, 2017) 


Cas Mudde is a Dutch political 
scientist who has lived in the US 
for nearly a decade. He is widely 
acknowledged as one of the world’s 
experts on populist radical right 
parties in Europe. This is his first 
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THE FAR RIGHT IN 
AMERICA 


book on US politics and it consists of 
33 short chapters. Many of these were 
originally published as blog posts and 
articles for a number of publications 
but the author has updated, edited 
and cross-referenced them so that 
they feel like a more coherent whole. 

The format could make the book 
seem excessively bitty but the 
restrictions of the format actually 
work to the book’s advantage as the 
author eschews the somnambulant 
solemnity of much academic writing 
and delivers some concise, sparky and 
provocative insights instead. 

The series of think pieces 
addresses a number of interrelated 
issues, including the Tea Party, the 
Republican Party and the rise of 
Donald Trump. One of the strengths of 
the book is the conceptual clarity that 
the author brings to defining the far 
right, alt-right, populism and Trump. 

Far right for Mudde encompasses 
both the extreme right and the 
radical right. The extreme right is 
fundamentally anti-democratic and 
is best represented ideologically by 
fascism, while the radical right covers 
parties and movements that accept 
democracy but are fundamentally 
opposed to aspects of liberal 
democracy such as minority rights 
and pluralism. 

Mudde dislikes the term “alt-right”, 
arguing that it has no clear definition or 
philosophical foundations. It is also not 
new. The term “alt-right” is “nothing 
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more than a clever marketing tool 

by a white supremacist activist, who 
knows that his ideology is considered 
unacceptable in today’s society”. 

Populism meanwhile is defined as 
an “ideology that considers society 
to be ultimately separated into two 
homogeneous and antagonistic 
groups, ‘the pure people’ and ‘the 
corrupt elite’, and which argues that 
politics should be an expression of the 
volonté générale (general will) of the 
people”. 

While definitions can sometimes 
seem like exercises in academic 
throat-clearing, they are actually 
useful here as they provide a coherent 
intellectual basis for criticism of some 
of the sloppy media and commentariat 
reporting and analysis of Trump and 
the alt-right. 

Unlike the other two books 
discussed in this review, Mudde’s 
tries to engage directly with the often 
intangible meaning of Trumpism. For 
example, Trump, despite widespread 
misperception, is not a populist, 
Mudde argues. He is an elitist anti- 
establishment figure and it is his own 
ego rather than the “will of the people” 
that Trump espouses as an alternative 
to the elites. 

His policies are nativist and 
authoritarian, in line with the 
characteristics of the European 
radical right, and Trump also seems 
to have, unsurprisingly, reneged on 
some of the protectionist economic 
nationalism that was particularly 
espoused by Steve Bannon during the 
election campaign. 

But much as Trump — with 
his boorish attitudes, repeated 
dissembling, childish outbursts and 
goldfish attention span — is the least 


it the keys to the White House — 
something that, at least in part, suited 
its own fiscal and nativist aims. The 
Republican elite has largely become 
complicit in enabling and supporting 
Trump and he retains strong support 
from the radical right base. 

Mudde’s book is also different, 
compared with the others discussed 
here, as it does not ignore the 
potential for violence within the 
far right, whether at its neo-nazi 
fringes or in the heavily armed and 
paranoid militias and sovereign 
citizen movements. The increasingly 
inflammatory anti-left and borderline 
racist rhetoric of the National Rifle 
Association is also a serious cause 
for concern, especially in a country 
already suffering from an epidemic of 
gun crime. 


Conclusion 


The key challenge for the alt-right 
was always going to be whether 
it could successfully make the 
transition from a largely secretive and 
anonymous online community to a 
social movement with force in the real 
world. 

Charlottesville was arguably 
a disaster for the alt-right and it 
is facing increased anti-fascist 
opposition on the ground as well as in 
cyberspace. Elements of mainstream 
society like the tech giants have also 
started to crack down on alt-right 
digital platforms — although this is 
tentative and long overdue. 

But in focusing on the alt-right, 
we should not forget who the US 
president is and the dangers he 
poses. Despite the permanent air of 


Trump, despite widespread misperception, is 
not a populist, Mudde argues. He is an elitist 


anti-establishment figure 


presidential leader in recent US 
history, he is also a product of the 
Republican party. 

Mudde, unlike Hawley, draws 
attention to the role of the Tea Party 
in radicalising the Republican base 
and making it more likely to forgive 
Trump’s reprehensible attitudes 
and excesses if this ultimately gave 


scandal around the administration, 

all the indications are that, unless 
things change rapidly, he is likely 

to be re-elected. The alt-right might 
be struggling to develop its street 
presence but while the Troll-in-Chief 
remains in charge, it looks set to 
become a permanent and dangerous 
part of the US political landscape. @ 
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Tough times 


elegates queued to get 

into the annual Stand 

Up to Racism conference 

in central London’s 

Friends Meeting House 
in October. The event has become a 
space to assess the current situation in 
relation to racism, Islamophobia and 
antisemitism. 

One of the speakers asked 
conference delegates, “Are things 
worse now, than this time last year?” 
Plenty of those attending raised their 
hands and murmured in accord. 

This time last year many felt we had 
hit an all-time low with the murder of 
Jo Cox MP in June 2016 — just a week 
before the EU referendum -— the rise 
in racist and Islamophobic attacks 
that followed the “leave” vote, and the 
Calais refugee camps being forcibly 
emptied and burned to the ground. 

But many delegates clearly felt 
things have become worse since 
then. Within two weeks of last 
year’s conference came the shock 
of Donald Trump’s election as US 
president, something that has created 
a climate in the US and elsewhere in 
which white supremacists have been 
emboldened. 

We have seen the electoral success 
of the far right across Europe with the 
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recent German and Austrian elections. 
In the UK we have seen the rightwing 
Football Lads Alliance mobilise up to 
10,000 marching “against terrorism” 
in the wake of the London Bridge and 
Borough Market attack and following 
the Palmers Green underground 
attack. 


Austrian 


In the morning session of conference, 
on mobilising against Trump, 
Eurofascism and racism, delegates 
heard via video link from Austrian 
anti-fascist David Albrich of Platform 
for a Humane Asylum Policy, which 
has mobilised thousands of people 
with the simple slogan “Nazis out of 
parliament”. 

The Austrian elections on 15 
October had seen the conservative 
Austrian People’s Party (OVP) 
returned as the largest party in 
parliament, followed by the Social 
Democratic Party (SPO), which came 
in only just ahead of the far right 
Freedom Party of Austria (FPO). 

Albrich urged anti-fascists to be 
anti-austerity, to defend migrants and 
refugees, to counter Islamophobia and 
to call out fascists as fascists, exposing 
their Nazi ideology. 

Cornelia Kerth, of the Union of those 


Cornelia Kerth 
(centre) speaks to 
delegates from the 
platform 


Persecuted by the Nazi Regime — one 
of the longest-standing anti-fascist 
organisations in Germany, reminded us 
that the fight against Nazism had not 
ended in 1945. Nazis and those with 
Nazi sympathies had remained. The 
German elections on 24 September had 
seen up to 50% of seats in parliament go 
to the right. 

The far right, anti-immigration, 
Alternative for Germany (AfD) gained 
13% of the vote and is the first far 
right, nationalist party since the 
Second World War to take seats in 
parliament. It is now the third largest 
party. 

Cornelia told delegates that 200 
people had been killed by Nazis in 
Germany over the past 25 years. 
Anti-fascists in Germany were also 
mobilising under the slogan of 
keeping parliament Nazi-free. 


Mobilisations 


Cornelia noted that with 92 seats 

the AfD would have 400 paid staff 
recruited from a young, intellectual far 
right milieu. She outlined forthcoming 
mobilisations for anti-fascists and 
anti-racists. 

Petros Constantinou, of the Keerfa 
anti-fascist organisation in Greece, 
noted that Trump’s election had 
emboldened racists and Islamophobes 
and legitimised anti-migrant feeling. 
The elections in France — where the 
fascist Front National polled strongly 
in the presidential elections — as well 
as in Germany and Austria offered 
further evidence of what we faced as 
anti-fascists, he said. 

In Greece, despite a leftwing 
government, actions such as the 
creation of refugee camps had shifted 
the situation from one of solidarity — 
with Greek islanders who often had 
so little themselves doing their best 
to welcome migrants — to a system of 
harsh apartheid where refugees were 
forced to live separately, making it 
impossible for them to settle, start 
new lives and become part of the 
community. 
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Anti-racist and anti-fascist activists heard of gains by the far right across Europe at 
the annual conference of Stand Up to Racism. Cathy Pound heard the debates 


The trial of 16 members of the 
Nazi Golden Dawn party continues, 
and anti-fascists have maintained a 
presence in order to keep the trial in 
the public eye. 

Searchlight editor Gerry Gable 
spoke of the international connections 
among the far right, which 
Searchlight monitors, analyses and 
publicises. Gerry highlighted how 
anti-fascists in many parts of Europe, 
such as in Poland, were putting their 
own lives at risk in a political climate 
where the far right, nationalism and 
Nazi ideology are in the ascendency. 

Richard Spencer, the US white 
supremacist, who has a lifetime 
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ban from entering the UK, was due 
to speak in Poland at a far right 
conference a day ahead of Poland’s 
independence day on 11 November, 
which has become one of the 
largest rallying events for rightwing 
extremists in Europe. 


Gerry echoed Cornelia’s message 
that there was a not just a rise of the 
right but a resurgence of Hitlerism. 
He pointed to the arrests of National 
Action members in Britain, and the 
links between the fascist Britain First 
organisation and the murder of Jo 
Cox MP, which he said Searchlight 


Delegates heard 


speakers from 
across Europe 
address the 
conference 


continued to raise with the police and 
government. 

Azad Ali of Muslim Engagement 
and Development (MEND) spoke 
about the rise of Islamophobia. He 
also pointed out the need to be wary 
of terms such as “alt-right” or “new 
right” and to call out fascism as 
fascism. 

He argued against using “fluffy” 
language to describe the real threat 
we are facing now across Europe and 
internationally. 

All those at the conference 
agreed to mobilise nationally and 
internationally for the UN Day against 
Racism on 17 March 2018. 
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Thanks, Megan 


Megan Dobney is set to stand down as regional secretary of SERTUC. Cathy Pound 
of Trade Union Friends of Searchlight reviews the career of a staunch anti-racist 


egan Dobney will 
stand down from 
her position as 
regional secretary 
of SERTUC -— the 
south east region of the TUC. Here at 
Searchlight we wanted to pay tribute 
to her time heading up — as Megan 
would proudly inform attendees at 
SERTUC events — the largest of the 
TUC regions with its 2 million trade 
union members. 

We would like to thank Megan 
for her unwavering support for 
Searchlight and her commitment 
to anti-fascism as a core cause of 
the trade union movement. We 
wish Megan well in all her future 
endeavours and hope that we will 
continue to work alongside her in 
fighting for equality and against 
discrimination, racism and fascism. 
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Megan Dobney 


has been a 
longstanding 
friend to 
Searchlight 


Megan was active in the print 
unions — NGA then the GPMU 
and later Amicus — having studied 
typographic design at the London 
College of Printing. 

Her commitment to grassroots 
trade unionism has seen her become 
a regular speaker at so many events, 
from the Burston School Strike 
commemoration each September 
to the Levellers Day every May in 
Burford, Oxfordshire. 

We were honoured to have Megan 
speak at a Searchlight TUC fringe 
meeting in 2012. Megan more recently 
chaired the rally marking the 80th 
anniversary of the Battle of Cable 
Street in October last year — a role 
Megan undertook with her usual 
forthrightness and humour. 

Megan has always fought for 
equality for all and especially for 
women’s rights. 

She has been active in the National 
Assembly of Women and been one 
the leading forces, alongside NAW’s 
Barbara Switzer and the late Rodney 
Bickerstaffe, of the Sylvia Pankhurst 
Memorial Committee, which secured 
planning permission for a statue of 
suffragette Sylvia Pankhurst to be 
placed on College Green next to the 
Houses of Parliament — only to have 
the House of Lords overturn the 
permission. 


Campaigning 


Megan continues to be at the 
head of plans to place the statue 
at Clerkenwell Green instead. A 
maquette — a small version of the 
intended statue — now acts as a 
campaigning tool and fundraiser to 
ensure the aims of the longstanding 
campaign can finally be realised. 
Gail Cartmail, assistant general 
secretary of trade union Unite, is one 
of many who have paid tribute to 
Megan’s contribution to the labour 


movement. “Throughout her life as a 
dedicated union activist Megan has 
epitomised all that is good about the 
best of our values,” she said. 
“Inclusion isn’t a vague concept 
to Megan, dedication to equality 
and social justice courses through 
her veins, as does red wine. Megan 
practises what the great US civil rights 
activist Angela Davis urged, ‘Lift as 
you rise.” 


Encouragement 


Gail adds, “There are many in our 
movement who have confidence from 
Megan’s encouragement and are 
achieving change at all levels. I can’t 
think of a better legacy.” 

Carolyn Simpson, regional women’s 
and equalities officer at Unite and 
co-chair of SERTUC’s women’s rights 
committee, said, “I have known 
Megan and worked closely with 
her for more years than I care to 
remember. 

“I first met Megan when I joined 
SERTUC’S women’s rights committee, 
when she was the chair and I recall 
her dynamic way of running our 
meetings. I will freely admit I was in 
awe of her. 

“We have travelled to France and 
Belgium many times for TUC events 
and conferences and her ability to 
deal with and collaborate with our 
European partners was an education.” 

Carolyn added, “I count Megan as 
one of my dearest friends and sisters 
and I know that Megan will be greatly 
missed by all at SERTUC and beyond. 
Good luck, Megan, in whatever you 
turn your inexhaustible energies to 
next.” ® 


To donate to the Sylvia Pankhurst 
Memorial Fund send cheques made 
payable to 'SERTUC (Sylvia Pankhurst)’ 
to SERTUC, Congress House, Great 
Russell Street, London WC1B 3LS 
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